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‘BEFORE YOU COMMAND IT IS NECESSARY FIRST TO OBEY” 


The latest photograph of our future ruler, Prince Edward of Wales, and his brother, Prince Albert, taken just prior to their departure for Osborne last 
week. This is Prince Albert's first term, and a large part of his short stay in London was taken up in shopping with his tutor 
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TO-DAY’S BRIDE—MISS HILDRED LAURA WARD 


Daughter of Lieut.-General the Hon. Bernard 

Ward and granddaughter of the 4th Viscount 

Bangor, whose marriage to Captain Mervyn 
Hamilton takes place to-day (Wednesday) 


After Berlin. 

N the conclusion of their Majesties’ 

‘ visit to Berlin and their return 

home for the opening of Parlia- 

ment Biarritz will once more 

become the recipient of royal favour. The 

King will occupy the same suite of apart- 

ments which was reserved for him last 

year, and should the balmy breezes of this 

sheltered spot prove as beneficial as his 

medical advisers hope his Majesty will 

probably extend his visit up to the end of 

March ; that is to say, if no Cabinet crisis 

intervenes this 

year, which does 
not seem likely. 


The King’s Visits. 
cruise in the 
Mediter- 
ranean accom- 
panied by _ the 
Queen and Prin- 
cess Victoria will 
probably. follow, 
and a’ visit to 
Athens to meet 
the King of 
Greece is more 
than likely ; there 
is even a rumour 
that their Majes- 
ties will stop en 
youte on a flying 
visit to the King 
and Queen of 
Italy. In any 
case Easter will 
see them both 
home for the courts 
at Buckingham 
Palace which are 
to be held early 
in May. Later on 
a series of house 
parties at Sand- 
ringham are being 
arranged. 


Only daughter 


MISS VIOLET RIDGEWAY 


of Sir West Ridgeway, 
marriage to Mr. Edward Tollemache takes place 
on February 9 


The King’s Hostess. 
ady Alington, who with her husband 
were entertaining the King last week 
at Crichel, their seat. in Dorsetshire, was 
before. her marriage Lady Feodorowna 
Yorke and is a sister of the present Lord 
Hardwicke and Lady Magdalen Bulkeley. 
She is very well known and admired in 
society. Her beauty is of the splendid and 
luxurious order. In the evening she affects 
rich velvets and barbaric jewels, and her 
appearance is regal in the extreme. Like 
many other society women she has a 
passion for one special kind of flower, and 
is seldom if ever seen without wearing a 
gardenia. Her husband has also this 
peculiar partiality for one flower, and a 
bunch of violets is always to be seen in 
his buttonhole. Lady Alington is one of 
the finest amateur actresses in society. 
Crichel is chiefly celebrated for its well- 
known white farm stocked with white 
creatures only. Animals, birds, even 
butterflies, are all pare white. 


A SaAeeRE Baron. 
ishap to Lord Lonsdale” was not 
an altogether unexpected piece of 
news, especially as the hunting season is 
now in full swing. Few people ride to 
hounds more keenly or with a more reck- 
less regard to their own personal safety. 
Everybody was glad to learn that the spill 
was not nearly so. serious as was at first 
suspected and that in a short time his 
lordship will be out and about once more. 
For many years master, of the Quorn he is 
now directing the fortunes of “the Cottes- 
more Hunt. oA big man, of great physical 
strength and a typical English face, he is 
one of the best-known sportsmen in Europe. 
Reputed proprietor of over 170,000 acres 
of land he owns Lowther Castle near 
Penrith, Whitehaven Castle in Cumber- 
land, and Barley Thorpe near Oakham. 


Lallie Charles 


whose 
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MR. EDWARD TOLLEMACHE 


Of the Coldstream Guards and grandson of the 
1st Baron Tollemache, whose marriage to Miss 
Violet Ridgeway is announced for February 9 


Cosway 


CAPTAIN MERVYN HAMILTON 


Of the Gordon Highlanders and only son of the 

late Mr, Dacre Hamilton of Cornacassa, Monaghan, 

whose marriage to Miss Ward takes place to-day 
at Christchurch Priory 


A. Distinguished Soldier. 
“The Right Hon. Sir Joseph West. Ridge- 
way, whose daughter, Miss Violet 
Ridgeway, is to be married to Mr. Edward 
Tollemache early next month, has_a very 
distinguished record. He fought all through 
the Afghan War of 1879 and was on her 
Majesty's commission for fixing the fron- 
tier between Russia and Afghanistan. 
Some years later he was made Governor 
of the Isle of Man, and in 1896 he became 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Cey- 
lon, which position he held for seven years. 


The Coming of 
the Aeroplane. 
e cannot say 
that our 
envy of future 
generations is very 
great. The latest 
suggestion of a 
decorative value 
comes from the 
president of the 
German Aero 
Club, whose idea 
is that in every 
town or village a 
“huge signboard ” 
should be slung 
horizontally in 
mid-air so that by 
enormous lettering 
passing aeronauts 
could glean infor- 
mation regarding 
their direction and 
whereabouts. We 
must confess that 
this addition to 
the —picturesque- 
ness of our rural 
scenery fills us 


fafayele ith “awe. The 
future will not 
evidently be for 


the esthetics. 
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Bulent There you Are! 


he gaiety of everyday life 
will be sensibly added to 
if the invention of an ingenious 


American becomes general. 
This is nothing less than a 
forcible and unpremeditated 


flight through the air to save 
absent-minded persons crossing 
the street from destruction by 


swiltly-moving taxicabs. The 
device is simplicity itself. The 
driver presses his foot down, 


releases .compressed air, the 
endangered person suddenly 
lands on one side of the street 
or the other—and there you 
are! Perhaps in the strenuous 
age of the future such impul- 
sive movements may not cause 
much comment, but what if the 
rescued one comes in contact 
with another body also in 
flight, or an electric tram post 
or a gas lamp? But perhaps 
the system of compensation 
will be enlarged in those days. 
At least, let us hope so. 


Enthusiastic Aeronauts. 


“Lhe first dinner of the Aero- 

plane Club of Great Britain 
and Ireland was held last 
Thursday at the Savoy Hotel, 
and if the hopes of the 950 
members enrolled in three months rise half 
as high as their enthusiasms*we may yet 
see the Derby at Epsom run in complete 
darkness owing to the number of aeronauts 
anxious to see the finish. It is wonderful 
how excited we become over a new idea. 
From the speeches we gathered that the 
discovery of the North and South poles is 
only a question of a short time, while 
presently we shall all be fined for going 


PRINCESS ALEXANDER OF TECK (FIGURE ON RIGHT) 
At Mrs. Angelo's reception at the Ritz Hotel in aid of the Waterloo Hospital 


300 miles per hour above the speed limit 
after being hotly pursued by the police- 
plane. Life ought to be worth living in 
those days—we don’t think. 


ie 


Royalty and the Theatre. 
here is no doubt that ‘musical 
comedy” is the favourite dramatic 
entertainment of the Prince and Princess 
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of Wales. Last. year they 
never missed going to see the 
productions of this genre, and 
just before Christmas they 
witnessed The Merry Widow 
for the twelfth time. But the 
greatest playgoer of the Royal 
Family is “undoubtedly her 
Majesty the Queen. During last 
year alone. she visited the 
theatre nearly fifty times, and 
these do not include the various 
“command” performances at 
Sandringham and Windsor, of 
which there were more than in 
any previous year. The Queen 
is a great patroniser of the 
opera “and seldom misses a 
Wagner night during the grand 
season. 


a. 
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A Countess and Cookery. 


t is seldom nowadays that a 
woman, no matter what her 
station of life may. be, but is 
interested in some subject out- 
side her own immediate circle. 
More than one great lady is 
actively interested in a West- 
end shop, while others have 
taken up philanthropy, music, 
or literature as a hobby. In 
the latter category can now be 
reckoned Georgiana Countess 
of Dudley, who has just written 
a book on cookery. It is called ‘The 
Dudley Book of Cookery and Household 
Recipes: ’ and will be published shortly. 
During her wide experience of hospité lity 
she has collected an immense number of 
cooking recipes, and so often has she been 
asked by friends for copies of these that 
she has at last decided to issue them in 
book form. The recipes will also. be 
interspersed with apt quotations. 


Bassano 


LORD BASING'S RECENT HOUSE PARTY AT HODDINGTON HOUSE 


The names, reading from left to right, are: 


Booth, Major the Hon. W. Sclater-Booth, Miss L. Stewart, Mr. George Evans, Mr. 


Back row—The Hon. Joan Sclater-Booth, Mr. E. V. Frere, Colonel Low Basing, C.B.. 
Miss Bovill, ——-, ——, ——, Mr. 


Rolf Henniker, 


the Hon. C. Sclater- 
E. Coryten, M.F.H. ; 


front row—Miss Coryten, the Hon. Joyce Sclater-Booth, the Hon. Mrs. C. Sclater-Booth, Mrs. Coryten, the Hon. Mrs. Bovill, Mrs. E. V. Frere 
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London, January Twentieth, 1909. 
EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
Great New Street, London, E.C, 


Telegraphic Address: 


‘* Tatler,” London, 


SHIPPING, TOURS, | TOURS, 
SPAS, &c. 


PLEASURE CRUISES 


PORTUGAL 

MOROCCO TO SUNNY LANDS 
SICILY eine 

DALMATIA ANE 

MALTA ORIENT COMPANY’S s.s. “ORMUZ,” 
neteee 6,405 tons register. 

TURKEY 2 ; 

ASIA MINOR From LONDON, 12th March to 7th April. 
ALGERIA From MARSEILLES, 8th April to 6th May. 


Marnagers—F. Green & Co., and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co, 
Head Offices—Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For passage apply to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the West End 
Branch Office, 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


: £10... we SPAIN. us ; 
TOURS by the £12 -PORTUGAL, BRAZIL. 
£ : ; JER PLATE. 
£20 . RIVIERA. EYLON. 
R.M.S.P. 21 . MOROCCO. CHILE. 


: MADEIRA. £12. AUSTRALIA. 
£9. 15s:- to: £123: £i12 11 10 ROUND SOUTH AMERICA” 


LUXURIOUS TRAVEL. | SUITES DE LUXE. 
SINGLE BERTH CABINS. GYMNASIUM, &c. 


Apply to the R.M.S.P. Company, 18, Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


TELE oS © Eb Rae 


Of this week (issued Friday, January 


22nd) contains :— 
A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT dealing with the 


ADVENTURES OF RECENT EXPLORERS AMONG THE ICE— 
in GREENLAND, ALASKA, and at the NORTH POLE. 


THE AUSTRIAN ARMY’S ARDOUR: 


A Double-page Drawing by A. von Kossak. 
THE LATEST FROM MESSINA. 
HOW THE OPERA IS STAGE-MANAGED. 
THE CENTENARY OF POE. 


THE REVIVAL OF THE GUILLOTINE. 
AND MANY OTHER ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


SOMETHING TO READ. SOMETHING TO LOOK AT. 
FOR EVERYBODY. 


Gd. 29S P He Ree: 6d. 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 
fwelve months (including double At HOME. CANADA. ABROnD 
but not extra numbers) = st £1 88. 2d. £1 10s. 6d. ($7°45) £1 19s. Od. 
Sixmonths - - Bee 148. 1 15s. 3d. ($3°75) 198. 6d. 
Three months - 7s. 1d. 7s. 7d. (31°85) 


Newspapers for for Z 
gha male coe eign parts may be posted at any ‘ime, irrespective of the Epa of 


THE TATLER has now 
Post Office, 1903. 


Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishi 
e. ing Office, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘The London & Westininstes Banks Ma oteet. 


Office Orders payable at the Fleet St 
Great New Street, London, E.C. reet Post Office to the Proprietors of “Tue TaTier,” 


$s 


been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., 


When posting THE TATLER to friends in Canada” 


our Subscribers are advised to write the words 
“PER CANADIAN PACKET” above the address in order 
to ensure the reduced rate of postage, viz., One Penny. 


to be advanced from 4 per cent, per 


£50, OOO annum to persons entitled to money 


on death i relatives or friends or with assured incomes. 


Si (); OOO to be advanced on Note of Hand only, 


without sureties, in sums of £10 
upwards. £20,000 to be advanced on Note of Hand only 
without sureties, in sums of £100 upwards ; principal can 
remain for one to seven years so long as the interest is paid. 


H. HYAM, 


‘35, LEOPOLD STREET, LEEDS, 


—_—_eereeeee———————— 


‘COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Hart, Proprietor. 
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ODROME. 

TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m, | 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION. | 

AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE. | 


MPIRE. “"~’ DAY IN PARIS,’? LYDIA KYASHT in New Dances, 
BEATRICE COLLIER and FRED FARREN in LA DANSE DES APACHES, 
“A BLANK CHEQUE,” and SPECIALLY SELECTED VARIETIES, 
EVFRY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins, 


MR. A. C. SCHNELLE,. SPEECH SPECIALS Tt 
STAMMERING PERMANENTLY. CURED 
ADULTS AND BOYS RECEIVED IN RESIDENCE OR AS DAILY PUPILS. 
UNIMPEACHABLE TESTIMONIALS. 
Appress—119, BEDFORD COURT MANSIONS, LONDON, W.C. 
For HEALTH 


mM Awd RO G AUT EB anv eceasone, 


Bracing Moorland Air. Splendid Scenery. 
Magnificent Walks and Drives. Extensive Pine Woods. 


WORLD-RENOWNED MINERAL SPRINGS f 


(over 80), Sulphurous, Chalybeate, Saline, &c. 


FINEST BATHS IN EUROPE (S80 Treatments), 


including Sulphur Baths, Massage Baths, Massage Douches, Hot Air Baths, Vapour Batbs, 
Electric Baths, Peat, Turkish, Russian, &c. Treatment for Muco-Membranous Colitis, Chrome 
Appendicitis, &c. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet, describing Waters and Treatments, 
BUCKLAND, General Manager, 2, Wells and Baths, Harrogate. 


LONDON Esl#PsP 


to H. J, 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL wie 


ABERDEEN. -—Palace Hotel. Adjoins station. Patronised by Royalty. 


Beautiful grounds. Lawn tennis. Bowling green. Fishing 
Special Tariff for Week Ends. Proprietor, H. KnaaGs. 


BOURNEMOUTH. Royal Bath Hotel. “The Hotel de Luxe of the South.” Overlooking 
Bay and Pier. Nocharge for attendance or lights. Hotel Orchestra plays in Grand Palm 
Lounge every evening. Garage. Near Meyrick and Queen's Parks Golf Links. Terms ala 
carte orinclusive. &4%37 Book to Bournemouth Central Station. C, A. ScHwABE. Gen. Manager, 


BRAEMAR.—Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


BOSTon SPA.—Royal Hotel. 
and boating. Motor garage. 


x RIDLINGTON.—Imperial Private Hotel. Under entirely new management. Tabled'Hote 
(separate tables), under personal supervision. For Tariff apply Mrs. J.S.GrrEN Proprietress. 


BEDLINGTON. —Metropole. Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment, Sewerby Crescent. 
* Full Sea view. Excellent cuisine. Garage. J. Brown. Proprietor. 


RIDLINGTON.-— Taylor's Café. Promenade and Bridge Street. 
noon teas. Handsome well-appointed rooms. 


2 


Light Luncheons. Atter- 


(CRUDEN BAY, N.B.—Ideal Seaside Golfing Resort. 18 holes. 


GRAND CANARY.— —Hotel | Metropole. Facing the sea, situated within easy range of the 
City and Harbour. = * 


GRAND CANARY.—Hotel Victoria, Monte. 
beautiful Monte district. : Ne ee ae 

HARROGATE.— Clarendon Hotel. Facing the Stray. Near station and. pump room. 
Garage and inspection pit; excellent stabling and loose boxes. Proprietor: THos. RiLEy._ 


HARROGATE.—Grand Hotel. One minute’s walk from Baths and Wells. Overlooking the 
Valley Gardens. An Ideal Residential Hotel MotorGarage. 'Grams: ‘Grand.’ 'Phone: 1017. 


ARROGATE.—Camwal is like the British Fleet, First in all Waters. Most Harrogate Hotels 
purvey the *‘CAMWAL” Gold Medal Mineral Waters in syphons and bottles. 


ARROGATE.—White Hart. Central positién. Near Wells, Baths, and Kursaal. 
Cuisine. Mrs. Kaye, Proprietress. 


ARROGATE.— Wellington Hotel. Two minutes to Pump Rooms, Baths, and Kursaal, 
Croquet and Tennis Lawns. Lift to all floors. Telegrams: ‘* Wellington, Harrogate.” 


HARROGATE.—Harston & Co., Ltd. Harrogate and Leeds. Renowned for mineral waters. 


Occupies an extremely fine position in the 


Excellent 


HULL. Minerva Hotel. Family and Commercial. High-class cooking. Every convenience. 


Facing Docks and Corporation Pier. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. 
parts. Enlarged and remodelled. 
District. Tel. 109 Leamington. 


LEEDS. Reynolds @ Branson, Ltd. High-class Mineral Waters, Wholesale and Retail. 


Ideal Winter Resort. Conveniently reached from all 
Unique Hunting Quarters, largest Stabling and Garage in 


L_YMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


ARGATE.—Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 
lightand lift. Roof garden. Billiards(2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garagein grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. — 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to — 
Monday, £2 10s., including lst class railway fare and full board. Specialterms for lengthened 
stay during Winter and early Spring. For Tariff apply Manager. 94 


MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel. Tariff on application to Retry Meap, Resident 
Proprietor. 


SCARBOROUGH.~ Brooklands, Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment. Esplanade 
Gardens, South Cliff. Close to Spa Gardens and golf links. ‘‘The best of everything.” 
Apply MANAGERESS. 


SCARBOROUGH. .—Prince of Wales. Magnificent view of Bay, Hever oping Spa. 
Lounge and billiard room, ‘Terms moderate and inclusive. H. Furniss, Manager. 


SCARBOROUGH. —The far-famed Simnels. King of Cakes. Patronised by Her Majesty 
Made only by Frances Taytor & Sons, New Street. j 


Golf links. | 


the Queen. 
| eee Lion Hotel. First class Family. 300 years old. Garage. 


ESTON- SUPER-MARE.—Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Neareatto golf link 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do, For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Guide, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 


THE TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 


W.H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continenh 


In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the variows 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 

anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada 1d. per copy. Elsewhere 

abroad the rate would be 3d, FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES, Care should therefore be takent0 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 


ey. seen 
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An English Composer in Italy. 
A interesting photograph of Mr. Frederic 
D’Erlanger appears on this page. 
Mr. D’Erlanger is an English composer and 
has written four operas, viz.: Jéhan de 
Santré, Frez Mendo(which has been per- 
formed at Covent Garden), Nol (which 
M. Carré has accepted for production 
at the Opéra Comique in Paris), and Tess of 


the D'Urbervilles, his latest work, founded 
of course on the story of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy and recently produced at the 


Teatro’ dal Verme, Milan, with enormous 
success. The opera, it is ‘said, takes rank 
with the works of Puccini, Mascagni,’ and 
the modern Italian school, and abounds in 
fascinating melodies and pleasing airs. 
Should the success of this opera continue 
we shall doubtless see it performed at 
Covent Garden in the near future. 


The Human Vultures. 
he money-lending sharks that prey 
_ upon the poor and needy have been 
having a busy time since the Old Age 
Pension Act came into force. Legally 
speaking, we believe, a state pension is not 
security, but it is a-sufficient guarantee for 
the usurer whose principal field of opera- 
tion is among the working classes. Several 
instances have come to light which show 
to what lengths these creatures will go in 
order to get ‘their interest, and only recently 
a widow was advanced tos. on the under- 
standing that the rate of interest should 
be at least four weeks of the pension 
money. 


Carrie is Coming. 
“Lhe gaiety of the town ought to be sub- 
stantially added to when Mrs, Carrie 
Nation, armed with her full stock of 
hammers and hatchets, descends upon the 
metropolis a few days hence. Two places 
of entertainment aré offering her a weekly 
salary of £60 for a nightly twenty- minutes’ 
discourse, and it is said she has decided 
to accept them both. Which shows that 
Carrie knows her business. 


Changes in India. 


It is expected that Lady Minto will sail 

for England:early in the spring. Her 
ladyship’s health since her residence in 
India has been far from satisfactory, and 
her medical advisers, fearing a complete 


Langfier 
MR. FREDERIC D'ERLANGER 


The well-known English composer, whose latest 

work, ‘*Tess of the D'Urbervilles,” founded on 

Mr. Thomas Hardy's famous story, was produced 
at Milan recently with enormous success 


breakdown, have ordered her to quit the 
country.at the earliest possible moment. 
It is even stated ‘that the Prime Minister 
will shortly be called upon to find a new 
Viceroy of India since Lord Minto has 


intimated to the Cabinet, though as yet 
informally, that on account of his wile’s 
ill-health he desires to relinquish his 
present position at the first convenient 
opportunity. Of course there are many 
persons who will say that it is because of 
his lordship’s dissatisfaction, with the 
method of the present Government’s hand- 
ling of pressing Indian problems, but this 
reason is entirely erroneous. 


.S ti tv} 
A New Scottish Golf Course. 
Ye another golf course and club is 


about to be opened in the north of 
Scotland, having for its clubhouse a fine 
old mansion which was until recently a 
ducal and a royal residence. This is Duff 
House and the fine grounds surrounding 
it, which the Duke of Fife and the Princess 
Royal munificently handed over to the 
townspeople of Banff and Macduff some 
time ago when they decided to keep Mar 
Lodge as their only Scottish home. One 
portion of the land, known as “ Princess 
Royal Park,” has been thrown open [or ever 
to the good people of these two towns, but 
the rest of the groundsand the house—which 
is a tolerably good copy of an Italian 
palace—has been something of the nature 
of a white elephant so far. The whole 
property has, however, just been made over 
to a London syndicate which is going to 
pay a handsome rent for it for the purpose 
of turning it into another of those first- 
rate golfing grounds which are among the 
never-failing attractions of the north of 
Scotland during the summer and autumn. 
tt % at 
The Motor-owner’s Grievance. 
he other day a chauffeur took out his 
master’s car, embarked his young 
lady and a friend of hers, and went fora 
good, jolly, rollicking spin in the country. 
In the result this hilarious party effected 
a collision, and damage to the amount of 
about £200 was sustained. Such cases 
are all too common, and it is good news 
to learn that in the proposed new motor 
bill such a proceeding will become an 
offence at law. 


HER FIRST MOUNT 


Lady Winifred Cecil, the only daughter of the Marquis and Marchioness of 


Exeter, on her first pony 


Markwick 
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OUT WITH THE RUFFORD 
The Marquis of Titchfield, son of the Duke of Portland, amd George Lee, 


the Rufford runner 
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The Granard-Mills Wedding. 
‘The wedding of the Earl of Granard 
and Miss Beatrice Mills took: place 
last Thursday in New York. Unlike so 
many of these smart American weddings 
there was nothing of a freakishly extrava- 
gant character nor ona scale of “ unprece- 
dented magnificence” as the newspapers 
love to describe it. Everything was very 
well done as becomes the rank and social 
position of both parties, but the marriage 
had in it nothing ostentatious and over- 
done. Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Mills gave 
their daughter a magnificent tiara ol 
solitaire and large pearl-shaped diamonds 
as well as £20,000 and a furnished house 
in London. Lord Granard also presented 
his bride with a tiara, while Mrs. Maturin 
Livingstone gave a diadem of brilliants 
and Mrs. Whitelaw Reid a diamond col- 
lar. ‘The honeymoon was spent on the 
banks of the Hudson River at Staatsburg, 
where the Mills have a fine place. They 
will return to London early next month as 
Lord Granard, being his Majesty’s Master 
of the Horse, will have certain official duties 
to perform at the opening of Parliament. 


Prince Maurice’s Career. 
t has been definitely decided that Prince 
Maurice of Battenberg, Princess 
Henry’s youngest son, is to follow in his 
father’s footsteps and become a soldier. 
He has always shown a marked taste for 
things military and is very keen on the 
profession of his choice. Now that he is 
in his seventeenth year he is to be entered 
for the next entrance examination for the 
Royal Military College at Sandhurst, 
where he will go through the regulation 
course liké other cadets and pass out, he 
hopes, into a cavalry regiment. © Prince 
Maurice is the strongest of Princess Henry’s 
sons, the other two—Prince Alexander and 
Prince Leopold—both being rather delicate 
like their father. He is at present in Paris 
with his mother en voute for Madrid, where 
they are going to remain for several weeks 
on a visit to the Queen of Spain. 


LORD GRANARD 


Whose marriage to Miss Beatrice Mills, the daughter 
of Mr. Ogden Mills, took place in New York last week. 
The position of the bride as the daughter of one of 
New York's wealthiest financiers and one, moreover, 
possessing relatives in the leading social set, combined 
with the circumstance that Lord Granard is the King's 
Master of the Horse, aroused a more than usually strong 
public interest in this wedding, which, by the by, was 
notable for its simplicity and lack of ostentation 
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An Eligible ‘‘ Parti” in Anglo-Jewry. 
“Lhe Hon. Edwin S. Montagu,’ M.P., 
whose name is included among the 
members’ of the Royal Commission on 
Electoral Reform, is one of the younger 
sons of Lord Swaythling. He is an 
interesting personality on all grounds, 
being one of the brightest ornaments as 
well as eligible partis (for he is young and 
a bachelor) of Anglo-Jewish’ society. In 
politics he has a brilliant career before 
him, and-he intends to keep up the tradi- 
tions of his family, which has always been 
distinguished in politics. His father as 
Sir. Samuel Montagu sat for years as 
Liberal member for the Tower Hamlets 
division of Whitechapel, and’ his seat in 
the House is now occupied by his nephew, 
Mr. Stuart Samuel. Mr. Montagu, who 
began his practice in public speaking 
while he was an undergraduate at Cam- 
bridge, was elected to the House of 
Commons in 1906, and since he took his 
seat has been private secretary (unpaid) to 
the Premier. He is barely thirty, and like 
most ol his particular “set” among the 
Anglo-Jewish fraternity has been brought 
up in strict adherence to the Jewish faith. 


The New Attachés. 
“The Duke of Rutland’s only son and 
heir, the Marquis of Granby, who has 
been spending Christmas with his family 
at Belvoir Castie, is starting for Rome 
shortly to join the stalf of our “ambassador 
there, Sir Rennell Rodd, as unpaid attaché. 
Lord Granby, whois barely twenty-two, 
has just “come down” from - Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he was very 
popular. He is an excellent shot/and also 
inherits in great measure ‘his mother’s 
artistic talents. Until his father succeeded 
to the dukedom he was: known as Lord 
Roos of Belvoir. Like many of the sons 
of noble houses both he and Viscount 
Campden, the heir of the Earl of Gains- 
borough, are going. to take up amateur 
diplomacy as an occupation for a vear or 
two by becoming honorary attachés. 


THE 


For men—especially prospective husbands—the above pictures look somewhat ominous. 
““comes home with the milk” will no longer need to pacify 
wrestling bout will in future form a climax to his nocturnal peccadilloes, nor will a woman's honour need defending by some fair swain in a duel. 
The first photograph is of Miss Dorothy Levitt, who recently obtained fourth place for the Gordon Bennett prize ; 


who 


will be able to do her own shooting—thank you, 


Yet such is the physical advance of “ 
“outragéd virtue and her traditional poker" 


‘*PROGRESS"’(?) OF WOMAN AS A SHOT AND AS WRESTLERS 


the fair sex'’ that the peccant husband 
Nothing less than a 
Woman herself 


by the usual romantic story. 


the second photograph shows Christine Gambetta, champion woman wrestler of Italy, making a bridge 
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MERE AND THERE WITH A CAMERA. 


MRS. A. F. DE NAVARRO (MISS MARY ANDERSON) WITH HER HUSBAND AND TWO SONS 


Mrs. Antonio F. de Navarro, “Our Mary’’ Anderson, before. she precipitately quitted the stage at the height of her career, has just paid a visit to New York 

for the first time in eight years, and is staying at the home of her husband's parents, No. 13, West Forty-fifth Street. When asked if she could be persuaded to return 

to the stage professionally she replied in most emphatic tones that nothing could persuade her. ‘‘ No, 1 will never go back. But if from my experience I can help others, 

then I shall only too gladly do so. I sympathise deeply with the poor girls of the chorus and those who make up the ‘mobs’ in the dramas, and would so like to help 
them.’’ “Then you do not advise young girls to go.on the stage ?’? she was asked. ‘No, I do not. Most emphatically not” 


PERSONALITIES AT THE CARMARTHEN HUNT STEEPLECHASE WINNING DOGS AT THE EVELEIGH COURSING MEETING 


The names, from left to right, are: Lord St. David, Mr. Lort Phillips, Mr. Brenthley Miss Ruth Fawcett with her three winning dogs 


THE UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE—THE CAMBRIDGE CREW AT PRACTICE 


The eight as at present constituted is: T. D. Richardson (Trinity Hall), bew, 10st. 11b.; G.-E. Fairbairn (Jesus), 11 st. 9lb.: G. L. Thomson (Trinity Hall), 12 st. 6 lb. ; 
H. E. Swanston (Jesus), 12 st. 7 lb.; E. G. Williams (Third Trinity), 13 st. 2 lb.; J. B. Rosher (First Trinity), 13 st. 10 lb.; E. S. Hornidge (Trinity Hall), 12 st. 11 lb.; 
R. W. M. Arbuthnot (Third Trinity), stroke, 10 st. 2 lb.; G. D. Compston (Trinity Hall), cox., 8 st. 9 lb. 
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By Philip 


IRIVICPA : Whitewas. 


‘* Monte.” 

HE Casino has 
came more nearly 
up to its reputation 
than I have ever 

seen it—beautiful women 
in still more beautiful 
clothes, a most cosmo- 
politan lot of men, high 
play, and wonderful luck. 
One man created quite a 
sensation by winning in 
three coups nearly 100,000 
francs. He put 1 louis on 
33, which came up. Most 
of the winnings he left on 
the table on and around 
the same, number, which re- 
peated; he doubled all his 
stakes and 32 came up, but 
by that time the crowd was 
so dense and excited that 
he escaped with his booty. 

An interesting visitor to 
Monte Carlo just now is 
Mr. Bernard Partridge, the 


POLO IN THE SUNNY SOUTH 


The Chancellor is very 
musical—except at Suffra- 
gette meetings—and so 
had a delightful time at 
the home of the gifted 
musicians, his hostesses. 
The harp and the Welsh 
airs—ol which Clara Eissler 
is a brilliant and soulful 
player — especially de- 
lighted him. Nero, they 
‘say, fiddled ‘while Rome 
burned; it must be far 
nicer to listen (at Coste- 
belle) to Marianne and 
Clara Eissler while the 
ship of misgovernment 
whence you have flown 
sinks to perdition in the 
bog of English politics. 
Talking of music, an 
amusing case happened 
here not many days ago. 
An Irish country gentleman 
Whiteway “who was visiting Cannes 
for the first time was so 


famous artist and one of A unique snapshot of Dom Miguel of Braganza, the pretender to the Portuguese charmed with the music 


the pillars of * Punch,” who 
is here with his wile. : 

The International Sporting Club has 
opened its doors for the season. This 
delightful meeting place may be termed 
also a silver lining to the clouds of woe 
that society now suffers from, for here they 
can show their smartest frocks and also 
their latest and largest hats without any 
fear of being ordered to take these off ; 
here they can partake of tea to the strains 
of one of the loveliest orchestras that 
Iurope knows, or they can try 
their hand at baccarat, or sip 
an excellent cocktail in the 
bijou bar; and men can play 


Throne, in the grounds of the Cannes Polo Club 


arrivals at Costebelle include Lady Louisa 
and Miss Charteris, Lord and Lady 
Frederick Bruce, and Sir Andrew and 
Lady Fraser. 


Cannes. 
he Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Mrs. Lloyd George visited those 
well-known musicians, the Misses Eissler, 
at their villa, Costebelle, on Tuesday. 


Be aR ED Om S “5 


bridge, perhaps the ladies also EEtmeeorevereseeerece : aun eee 


this year. 

The event of the week here 
has been the opening of Cire’s 
new restaurant, and such a 
charming restaurant too. It is 
just the sort of place the English 
at Monte Carlo wanted, so 
white and light and bright and 
yet so cosy and “snug ”’—if one 
may use the term. 

Plenty of well-known faces 
are to be seen about. Lord 
Waleran is back and is con- 
stantly in and out of the Casino. 
Louise Duchess of Devonshire 
lunches at Cire’s almost daily 
and returns to the Hermitage 
at Nice after a few hours spent 
in the principality. Sir George 
Chetwynd is a familiar figure 
on the sunny terrace, and Mr. 
Romer, a brother of the judge, 
is staying with his wife at the 
Prince de Galles. Lady de 
athe is still at the Paris. 


Costebelle. 
‘The Poet Laureate and Mrs. 
Afred Austin have arrived 
at the Costebelle Hotel. Mr. 
Austin should surely find in- 
spiration here if anywhere. In 
the woods, in the violet fields, 
in Mr. Perron’s sunny gardens, 
in the romantic story and aspect 
of the Isles of Gold, in many a 


peace and ancient war and 
ancient love, is he not in Trou- 
badourland? Other interesting 


tennis club at Cannes, 


Mother of the Crown Princess of Germany and president of the new English 
Seated by her side is Mr. H. L. Doherty, the well- 


known tennis-player 
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that he remained on the 

terrace of the Casino until 
nearly closing-time. We do not know 
what his particular tipple had been, no 
doubt they call it lemonade in Ballyhooly, 
but he had partaken of “quite some,” 
“ Here, Mr. Musician,” he hiccupped, “ play 
me a song of ould Oireland.” 

“Vat you like,” replied Maitre Botzy 
(the leader of the Tzigane orchestra), this 
being all the English he knew. 

“Some Oirish songs,’ repeated the 
son of Erin. 

“All right, vat you like,” 
and the smiling musician re- 
turned to obey the request. 

As the Irishman sipped a 
new supply of lemonade of the 
same brand as before the band 
played first a selection from 
The Merry Widow, which was 
immediately recognised as one 
of the songs of “the ould 
counthry,’ and handsomely paid 
for with a demand for more. 
When, however, they gave the 
“Mattchiche’’ the memory it 
brought of his dear home just 
outside Drogheda was over- 
powering. His Irish heart was 
so. deeply touched that the 
patriotic tears coursed. one 
another down his cheeks as he 
fobbed up another Louis. 

Mr. Oscar Lewisohn, Mrs. 
Lewisohn (who it will be re- 
membered was Miss Edna May), 
and the latter’s sister, Miss May, 
have arrived at the Hotel Beau- 
site and were recently at the 
golf club, of which they have 
become members. Mrs. Lewi- 
sohn promises to become a very 
fine player, and she takes keen 
enjoyment in the game. 

Sir Edwin Egerton directly 
after handing to the King of 
Italy his letters of recall from 
the British embassy at Rome 
came straight through with 
Lady Egerton to Cannes. They 
have secured Villa Rochebelle, 
which is near the Hotel Beau- 
lieu. 


ie t h 5 I f x es Whiteway ao 4 . . . 
naun ereabouts o ancient THE GRAND DUCHESS ANASTASIA OF MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN There is every indication 


that the foithcoming Riviera 
season will be a very gay and 
successful one in every way. 
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AS DARING AS SHE IS BEAUTIFUL. 


Lallie Charles 


THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF LADY CONSTANCE STEWART-RICHARDSON 


Daughter of the 2nd Earl of Cromartie and wife of Sir Edward A. Stewart-Richardson, Bart. Lady Constance is one of the most intrepid sportswomen in 
England and has done some big-game shooting in South Africa. She is a well-known amateur actress and has won numerous prizes for swimming 
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HAT “God made _ the 
country and man made 
the town” is a_ well- 
worn proverb; but 

oddly enough the provinces and 

re) not London seem to be the 
chosen scene of our social hooli- 
ganism. A sham burglary in a 

country house may be quoted as a first- 
class example. In this case names can be 
given as the matter got into the news- 
papers. 
at Eaton Hall with the Duke and Duchess 
of Westminster. Dull! care was at a dis- 
count, spirits—of all sorts—were plentiful, 
and in a larky moment a midnight raid 
was planned on Cholmondeley Castle, the 
home of Lord and Lady Cholmondeley. 
The duke’s motor car was requisitioned, 
and a party of three men and one lady 
started on this nefarious 
expedition. A member 
of the castle family is 
said to have been in the 
secret, for a  ground- 
floor window had been 
left unfastened in readi- 
ness; so the amateur 
burglars got into the 
house, found the dining- 
room, bagged several 
fine pieces of plate, then 
made a soundless retreat, 
and got off scot free in 
their motor, only smash- 
ing one of the great 
gates in the whirl and 
wind of their going. 
Early next day the loss 
was discovered, an alarm 
was raised, the police‘ 
came upon the scene, 
and all England rang 


with news of the bur- 
glary. However, a guest 


at Eaton turned King’s 
evidence and told the 
truth to the authorities. 
So the affair was hushed 
up, and with the duke’s 
apologies the plate was 
returned to its rightful 
owner. But surely this 
was playing rather low 
down, especially when 
the actors were staying ina ducal mansion 
and, moreover, under the roof of the lord 
lieutenant of the COHNGE 


punish burglars. 


“Then spits sm that seems on all 
fours with the above runs as follows: 
A cheery lot who were put up in a 
country house for hunting planned a prime 
piece of fun to Irighten their host, who 
was a bit of a crank and slept in a tent in 
the garden. Nowhechanced to own some 


racing cups of great value and which he - 


prized beyond measure. These they 
collared and hid under the bed in a lady’s 
room, and in order to give the affair the 
look of a burglary they upset some chairs 
and broke a window in the dining-room ; 
soon the alarm was raised, »servants 
appeared, and the police were’ summoned. 
Then the rowdy crew owned up, said that 
the whole thing was a hoax, and the cups 
were produced and handed over to their 
lawful possessor. History does not tell if 
the same set of guests were ever again 
asked to his residence. 
hen some years ago a’ certain smart 
sportsman, known as “ Bay ” Middle- 
ton, was much to the fore in our best 
society. He made his mark in the hunting 


Society Inloo! 


A smart set of guests were staying . 


field and used to act as “pilot” to her 
late Majesty the Empress of Austria. 
Needless to say he was a welcome guest 
at the smartest country houses. He had 
many playful (?) tricks, and one of these 
was to cut off the tails of the dress coat 
of any unfortunate man who happened to 
be seated next him at dinner. However, 
once it was a case of the biter bit, and the 
story runs as follows: On one occasion a 
man lost his luggage, and arriving late for 
dinner borrowed one of “ Bay’s” evening 
coats as a substitute. This the joker either 
did not know or had forgotten, for he 
played his favourite prank, only to find 
that he had cut off the tails of his own 
coat HS of his intended victim’ s. 


reland as before Beton seems a 
happy hunting ground for our social 


BURMA’S. METHOD OF PUNISHING THIEVES 


This photograph, taken outside a Burmese village, shows the manner in which the natives 
The two gentlemen seen in the picture burgled the hut of the village 
witch doctor, and being caught were forthwith crucified 


hooligans. Not long ago a young and 
pretty Irisli countess wassseated in her 
box watching a performance at one of the 
Dublin theatres. She*hada peach in her 
hand which she threw. to a friend in the 
stalls, but as bad luck would have it 
the ripe fruit came down bang on the head 
of an elderly gentleman. .The result—a 
messy one—can‘be better! imagined than 
described. Peach ‘tricks seem: to'catch on 
in Dublin, and smart women appeat'to go 
in strong for light refreshments. ‘Anyhow, 
at another theatre:a pretty woman. threw 
a peach into the orchestra. .This time the 
missile went right down the mouth of an 
instrument with the result that it stopped 
playing and could not be used again. on 
that occasion. 
ow for:a moment’we will turn to 
social hooliganism as practised in 
London. ‘The American “surprise’party ” 
is an institution which has never found 
favour in our metropolis, but a certain 
set of smart young foll were determined 
to give an amusing specimen, so they 
chose as their victims a rich but quiet 
couple who live not a hundred yards from 
Carlton House Terrace. This worthy 
pair lead a retired life. and are entirely 
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content with their Darby-and- . 
Joan existence. The plot was 
well laid, and one winter’s night 
about a hundred of these daring 
youngsters arrived in their 
smartest frocks with their best re) 
men and in a_ long line of 
broughams and motors. They 

forced an entrance, announced themselves 
as a “surprise party,” pushed away furni- 
ture, turned back rugs and carpets, began 
to dance, demanded supper, and declared 
that they were come to ‘make a night of 
it.’ But the stately old aristocrats were 
equal to, the occasion. They welcomed 
their visitors, regretted that they had not 
been duly prepared for, asked them to 
remain as long as they wished, but 
announced that they themselves would at 
once retire to their own apartments. This 
dignified line of conduct 
had the desired. effect ; 
the fun soon fizzled: out, 
and the roysterers after 
a short time beat a hasty 
retreat, did no damage, 
and made—for them—a 
ae departure. 


Eo Eo 
T hen another . and 
more laughable 


joke was once practised 
on one of our best-knowm 
hostesses. She belonged 
to the gambling set-and 
used to give -smart 
parties for roulette. and 
baccarat; so some of 
her intimates got them- 
selves up as policemen 
and proceeded to. raid 
her residence. About 
midnight when play ram 
high and the room was. 
crowded a sudden sound 
was heard, a rush of feet 
followed, and ina second 
the place seemed full of 
police officers. Tables 
were upset, gold: and 
notes scattered about, 
and a regular scrimmage 
became general. Some 
arrests were made, but 
a policeman’s helmet chanced to: hit a 
heavy lamp; the helmet fell off, a. wig: 
went with it, and in an instant: there 
appeared the familiar face of a well-known: 
personage. This gave the show away, and 
the affair ended in roars of laughter. 


it 


bout half-a-dozen seasons ago we 
suffered much from hooligan. girl- 
hood. At dances she took care to remain. 
in evidence. While the chaperons were 
at supper and the quiet folk waltzing 
serenely in the ballroom she stormed, the: 
upper regions and held them. against all 
comers, and in her joyous mood she seized’ 
upon the portable pieces of bedroom: 
furniture and blithely threw them: out of 
the window ; but on one occasion a heavy 
chair fell on the head of a passer-by and 
the police put in an unwelcome appear- 
ance. Then once I myself met her in a 
rollicking, mood in the dining-room of a 
smart-restaurant. This was at:a love 
feast ins honour of one of the sisterhood 
who was about to commit matrimony. 
Glasses were smashed, bread thrown about, 
and sofa cushions and other missiles 
scattered in all directions. At last, how- 
ever, the manager intervened. 
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THEATRICALS AT GRENDON HALL. 


THE GROUP OF PLAYERS IN LADY KATHLEEN HASTINGS'S ROMANCE, 


‘FOR KING OR PARLIAMENT” 


Some of the principal names, from left to right, are: Miss Grace Chitham, Mr. Randolph Wilson, Lady Marion Hastings (in centre, seated), Lady Norah 


On this page are reproduced 
two interesting pictures of the 
theatricals at Grendon Hall 
recently. The play was entitled 
“For King or Parliament,” and 
was written by Lady Kathleen 
Hastings, while the versatile Lady 
Sarah Wilson was stage manager. 
The full cast was: Lady Norah 
Hastings (King Charles II.), Miss 
Marjorie. Hanmer (Sir Richard 
Bever'ey), Miss Ileene Hastings 
(Colonel Hereford), and Master 
Robert Hanmer (Captain Egerton), 
Royalists; Miss Enid Fisher 
(Reuten Crossley), Roundhead 
gentleman ; Mr. Randolph Wilson 
(Edward Harewood), Roundhead 
gentleman, suitor to Catherine ; 


Miss Phyllis Fisher (Josiah 


Hastings, Miss Nancy Cunard, and Lady Kathleen Hastings 


LADY SARAH WILSON 


Who acted as stage manager for the production of ‘‘For King or Parliament,” 
a historical romance written by Lady Kathleen Hastings, at Grendon Hall, 
Atherston, recently 


ps 


Thicke), an old Roundhead, suitor 
to Patience ; Master Robert Han- 
mer (David Armstrong), Round- 
head sergeant; Lord Hastings 
(page to King Charles); Lady 
Kathleen Hastings (Jocelyn 
Hearty), a young Cavalier ; Miss 
Cunard (Catherine Ashford), a 
Royalist maiden; Lady Marion 
Hastings (Patience), a Puritan 
maiden, niece to Reuben; Miss 
Dorothy Hastings (Moll), a gipsy ; 
Miss Chitham (Nell Gwynne). 
During the performance a clever 
Russian dance was given by Miss 
Chitham and pretty Dutch dances 
by Lady Norah Hastings (who 
also gave a Spanish dance) and 
Lord Hastings, with Miss Chitham 


assisting. 
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THE PATIENCE OF PENELOPE IN PANTON STREET. 


ENELOPEhasalways spelt Patience, 
and Patience is the dominating 
feature of Mr. Somerset Maugham 
and his play at the Comedy 

Theatre. It is twelve years since Mr. 
Maugham gave us Liza of Lambeth. He 
knew, however, so well what was in him 
that he could afford to abandon his pro- 
fession although he qualified in both its 
great colleges. The reception of A Man 
of Honour would have been a set-back to 
most men, but Mr. Maugham played 
Penelope and waited, and the success of 
Lady Frederick, Mrs. Dot, and 
Jack Straw has completely 
jusiifted his decision. 
Ae he play is a criticism of life, 
and it bears the name of 
Penelope because its pivot is 
the art of patience in dealing 
with an acute emotional crisis. 
Penelope Golightly, daughter 
of a brilliant mathematician 
and his wife who was interested 
in foreign missions, married 
Dr. O'Farrell and lived an ideal 
life for five years. She doted 
on him so much that she ended 
by boring him to death and 
drove him to seek relief from 
her monotony in the varying 
tyrannies of Mrs, Ferguson, a 
grass widow who was one of 
Penelope's friends. Penelope 
saw his infatuation and noted 
his little lies with agony, until 
she was driven to think’ of the 
Divorce Court. Before taking 
the plunge, however, she sum- 
moned her father, her mother, 
her uncle (a dear old tuft. 
hunter), and the family solicitor. 
They were all shocked, but the 
professor—hitherto supposed to 
be absorbed in co-sines and the 
dynamics of a particle —sur- 
prised everybody by displaying 
an intimate knowledge of 
human nature and devising a 
remedy. His plan was patience. 
He suggested that Penelope 
should throw the doctor and 
the grass widow so much 
together that he - would be 
thoroughly ‘scunnered’’ — to 
use a. good Scots word that 
has no exact twin in English. 
When the doctor went out 
Penelope was advised not to 
put on his coat and not to peck 
him good-bye. When he re- 
turned it was suggested that 
she should not ask him where 
he had been, and when he 
came up to the drawing-room 
that she should have a chair of 
her own rather than the arm of that in 
which her consort was sitting. 


success 


Well, Penelope did all these things. It 

needed a great deal of courage, and 
sometimes she nearly broke down in the 
process. In fact, she would have done so 
altogether if she had not brought to 
bear on the situation an inherent sense of 
humour, wherein the comedy differs from a 
hundred variants of the theme which rely 
for their solution on a counter intrigue by 
the injured lady. The doctor of course 
began to tell fibs about his absences, just 


as Mr. Charles Hawtrey has done a 
hundred times on these very boards in 
Panton Street, and when he told them 


Penelope increased their colour and variety 
by seeming to take them seriously. For 


refused to 


instance, he invented an imaginary patient, 
Mrs. Mack. Penelope therefore made a 
point of inquiring solicitously alter the 
lady’s health in the most delightfully 
irritating way. When he was away a 
whole day (racing with Mrs. Ferguson) 
he said he had been operating on Mrs. 
Mack. Penelope did not lose her temper 
and suggest that nothing of Mrs. Mack 
can have survived “the kuife’”—which 
coincided with the Derby, Ascot, and the 
Brighton meetings. On the contrary, she 
told him that the “operations” must 


MISS GERALDINE FARRAR 


The celebrated American singer, has for some years been one of the leading 
operatic stars at the Opera House, Berlin, where it is said she so captivated 
the Crown Prince that he always managed to be present during the whole 
or part of her various appearances. 


at rehearsal 


mean big ae and so took comic advan- 
tage of it by going to her dressmaker and 
her bonnet shop and running up bills. 


ha te te 


he thereby reduces the situation to 
absurdity, for, so far from making 
money, the doctor is being systematically 
bled ‘by Mrs. Ferguson. At this point 
Mr. Maugham leaves the conventional 
track of such plays and gets more into 
Mr. Shaw’s mood, for the doctor rages 
when he gets Penelope's big bills and no 
patients to counterbalance them. Mr. 
Maugham, sure of his ground, introduces a 
delicious episode to illustrate his moral, 
bringing on the scene an old lady (mar- 
vellously played by Mrs. Calvert) who 
consults him and then insults him~ by 
turning his medical knowledge inside out, 
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Miss Farrar has sung with great 
Paris and Monte Carlo, and recently while in America she 
sing on account of the conductor insisting on punctuality 


and then, as a “doctor’s widow,” paying 
his fee with a woollen comforter, or 
“gravit”’ as Miss Trevelyan calls it in 
Mr. Barrie’s play. 
ES a a 
WAR more subtle move in the same direc- 
tion of liumour follows when Penelope 
informs her husband that she knows. all 
about his Mrs. Ferguson and has delibe- 
rately aided and abetted it; not only so, 
but that all her people know about it. 
With fine audacity the doctor wheels round 
on her and accuses her of being wholly 
“immoral.’”’ The effect of this 
move on the audience is elec- 
trical, for the situation is so 
inherently humorous that you 
are oe to ee 


ti 


Ae a Benepe begins to play 

in the same way with 
Mrs. Ierguson, doing so with a 
touch of delicate felinity which 
belongs to life rather than the 
footlights. When she learns 
that Mrs. Mack is. dead she 
accompanies the sobs of Mrs. 
Ferguson with crocodile tears, 
and Mr. Maugham faces with 
great deftness the moment 
when Mrs, Ferguson learns that 
her dear friend, Penelope, 
NS all Booue it. 


The end of the play, which 
deals with the  recon- 
ciliation of the doctor and 
Penelope, gives a fine if rather 
long-drawn-out exhibition of 
playing the gentle game of 
“ sweedling,” in which you feel 
that Penelope, who entered the 
arena as a cluld, emerges asa 
full-grown woman who may be 
devoted to the doctor but in 
quite a different way from that 
in which she started. 
comedy is brilliantly 


The 

played by everybody as 
all Miss Tempest’s productions 
at the Comedy have been. She 
herself simply revels in her role. 
She plays with it and round it, 
and caresses it with a fine sense 
of mastery of her art. and her 
material which is a great plea- 
sure to watch. Probably no 
other woman could play it 
just so well. Mr. Graham 
Browne has the advautage of 
an Irish origin to understand 
the part of O'Farrell. Then 
we get a delightfully crisp bit 
of acting by Mr. Alfred Bishop 
as the wise old professor and 
of his sister, Miss Kate Bishop, as his wife. 
When you see these fine artists you cannot 
wonder that Miss Marie Lohrisclever. Mr. 
Eric Lewis gives one of his highly-polished 
portraits of middle- aged fussiness, and 
Mrs. Calvert is screamingly funny in a five- 
minutes’ interlude (it would be a pure 
interruption in most hands) as the doctor's 
widow who calls on all Harley Street and 
leaves her comforters. I was not so much 
taken with Miss Norma Whalley, but then 
Mrs. PESO is not a aes easy part. 


The new ‘play will be one of Mr. Somerset 

Maugham’s greatest successes. The 
run on it was so great that twice as ; many 
people wanted to see it on the first night 
as could get seats. They, too, must learn 
Patience. 
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MISS JULIA NEILSON’S RETURN TO THE STAGE. 
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Zllis ‘aler 
MISS JULIA NEILSON AND MR. FRED TERRY sik ie eal 


In Mr. William Devereux’s ‘Henry of Navarre"’ at the New Theatre. The outstanding feature of this production is certainly the welcome extended 

nightly by playgoers to Miss Julia Neilson on her return to the stage after an absence of some twelve months. On the first night the welcome was 

remarkable. Mr. Fred Terry in this new production at the New Theatre is seen at his best, and both he and his wife have parts that fit them like the 
proverbial glove 
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A Year of Celebrations. 

ITERARY centenaries are in the air. 
Indeed, this year they are likely to 
come so thick and fast that it is 
greatly to be feared our national 

stock of literary enthusiasm will run dry 
long before we arrive at Mr. Gladstone on 
December 29. Edgar Allan Poe led the 
way last Tuesday, and new and revised 
editions of the work of this brilliant and 
erratic genius were issued by most of the 
principal publishing houses in honour of 
the event. The centenary of Darwin will 
be celebrated in February and that of 
Idward FitzGerald during ‘the following 
month. Lord Houghton will be likewise 
honoured in June, Oliver Wendell Holmes 
in July, Tennyson in August, and Mark 
Lemon in November. Dinners and some- 
what dull speeches appear to be the only 
really vital form of celebrating these occa- 
Sions. Let us hope we shall not get tired 
of them long before they come to an end. 


Interesting but Disappointing. 
[t certainly must have been rather dis- 
concerting for Denzil Carmyn to find 
the girl who only a few none before 
had promised to be his wife lying in the 
passionate embrace of her brother-in- -law, 
‘*her lips meeting his,” but then Mr. 
Herbert Flowerdew in ‘‘The Ways of 
Men.” (T. Fisher Unwin) has written rather 
a disconcerting story. 
cd +: ait 
Unheroic Characters. 5 
It is impossible for us to find any sym- 
pathy, to say nothing of respect, for a 
woman—however intellectual and lovely 
—who is so forgetful of every sense of 
decency and honour as to exchange 
passionate embraces with her own sister's 
husband while his wife is lying dead in a 
room above them; and who’ but a few 
moments ago, too, had already promised 
to be the wile of another-man. As forthe 
hero, the aforementioned brother-in-law, 
he is an altogether weak and contemptible 
character. 


An Exciting Novel. 
“Lhe book deals with the question of 

a husband marrving his deceased 
wile’s sister and 
was evidently 
written before that 
much - discussed 
measure had 
become law. At 
first we were 
rather afraid Mr. 
Flowerdew- was 
going to favour 
us with an out- 
of-date tract dis- 
guised in the form 
of a novel, but 
afterwards we 
were relieved to 
find that he had 
only unearthed 
this difficult ques- 
tion as a peg on 
which to hang an 
exciting and 
wholly impossible 
story. 


% tt 


The Little Michus. 
[a spite of that 

rather  time- 
honoured device, 


the changing of 
two babies at 


birth, Miss Arabella Kenealy has written 
an interesting and thoroughly readable 
story in “ The W hips of Time” (John 
Long). One is -seldom if ever -dis- 
appointed i in the work of this co Ce 
writer, and certainly in this her latest 
story she has given us of her best.. The 
plot is not only distinctly clever but 
it is woyven'in such a manner that the 
dénouement comes upon us in a way that is 
as startling as it had been unforeseen. To 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 


The wayward and much misunderstood genius 
whose centenary was celebrated on January 19 


heighten the sensationalism of the story 
one of the babies in the case is the child 
of a notorious murderess and the other 
the child of a refined and educated woman. 
The doctor who effects the exchange of 
these two women’s children has a theory 
which allows nothing for heredity but all 
to environment and early impressions. 
The consequences are disastrous. In fact, 
he is left with hardly a leg to stand upon, 
while the terrible experiences he is obliged 
to go through in defence of his theory 


A MAGNIFICENT TRIO—VITIM, CHAMPION VASSAL, AND CHAMPION 
A fine reproduction from Part V. of ‘‘ Dogs.” 10s. 6d. Edited by Harding Cox (Fawcett, McQuire and Co., Ltd.) 
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PULL, 


ft 1reside, 


prove almost fatal to’ him. This is a 
novel that should find widespread popu- 
larity. Granting the ~hypothesis upon 
which the story is founded it grips the 
reader’s attention from the first page until 
the last. 


ea a i 


Worth Reading. 
[2 “Idols of the Flesh” (John Long) 

Mr. Paul Cheswick ‘has written a good 
average story. It is certainly better ‘than 
some of the season’s products which we 
have read; it is undoubtedly worse than 
others. The characters themselves are not 
particularly interesting and seldom if 
ever really convincing. The struggles of 
two men, diametrically opposite in cha- 
racter, ideals, and position in life, for 
the possession of a J.ondon shop girl, 
which form the basis of the story, is 
frankly too difficult a theme for this author 
to treat successfully. 

o tt 
A Fairy Not of Fairyland. 
sph. tale begins in a tea shop where 
Fairy, the heroine, is balancing 

accounts for the day, and Paul: Debenham, 
editor of “ The Family Magazine,” who 
has called in for some refreshment on his 
way to the station, remarks her charmingly 
friendly manner with»strangers and the 
beautiful tint of her luxurious: yellow hair. 
Later on they meet atvas great: London 
terminus, and then friendship ripens with 
great rapidity into something tenderer 
and more alluring. \ Then’she “disappe ars 
from the tea shop, and. we hear sundry 
rumours of falsified account books and 
money missing from the till. But this 
serious charge against the heroine’s cha- 
racter soon fizzles out into mere nothing- 
ness. and when next we meet her she is 
dancing ina pantomime ata great London 
theatre. About this time, too, the reader 
makes the acquaintance ‘of her sickly, 
delicate, much-beloved brother, who writes 
charming stories and has fits. In the 
immediate circle, too, of the” heroine’s 
friends there is also a stalwart, valiant 
son of toil who lovés her passionately 
and who eventually rescues ‘her from a 
foolhardy and somewhat unnecessary 
attempt at suicide. Between the passion- 
devoured — editor 
and the honour- 
able and unselfish 
working man the 


heroine goes 
through = much 
tribulation and 


vexation of ae 
but eventually a 
turns out See 
the man who has 
loved her “ for her- 
self alone” carries 
her off in triumph. 
it 7 
For All Poe lorere 
f ogs,”’ edited 
er by Mr. Har- 
ding Cox and pub- 
lished by Messrs. 
Fawcett, McQuire 
and#.Co.iLtd: is 
a most instructive 
and beautifully 
got - up publica- 
tion. The illus- 
tration is from the 
article on “ The 
Borzoi” (Part V.), 
which is’ written 
by the Duchess of 
Newcastle. 


IVAN TURGENEFF 
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THE MARQUIS AND HIS MAID HAVE A HALF-HOLIDAY. 


DANCING THE FAMOUS “MERRY WIDOW” WALTZ ON ROLLER SKATES 


Miss Maudi Darrell and Mr. George Graves indulged in a half-holiday last week and spent a merry time at Olympia, where among other things they 
danced the well-known ‘Merry Widow” waltz on roller skates, to the delight of the onlookers. Above they are seen resting after their efforts 


RHE GADREET 


Gossip from Green-roon 


A Real ‘* Winner.” : 
N Henry of Navarre Mr. 
Fred Terry and Miss 
Julia Neilson have se- 
cured a “winner.” It 
will make a fortune for them. 
In London it will probably 
run several hundred nights. 
In the provinces it will 
“continue to attract” as 
long as the talented couple 
care to play it. From a 
dramatic point of view, 
however, it will continue to 
count as little as the highly- 
popular Scarlet Pimpernel 
always did. It isacollection 
in dramatic form of all those 
* most melodramatic historical 
incidents which from: time 
immemorial have curdled 
the blood and set the heart 
beating of the most un- 
sophisticated playgoers. But 
it is all most excellently 
strung together and played 
by two of the most popular 
players in England and a 
first-rate company. It is 
certain to prove one of the 
greatest successes in London. 
“* Penelope.” 
here is next to no plot 
in Mr. Somerset 
Maugham’s latest comedy, but it is an 
excellent after-dinner entertainment. It 
is not so original as Lady Frederick nor 
so ainusing as Jack Stvaw, but more spon- 
taneous and natural than either and 
infinitely superior to Myrs. Dot. It has 
been apparently put together in order to 
show the talent of one of the finest 
comédiennes in London to the greatest 
advantage, and in this yery laudable 


endeavour Penelope succeeds admirably 
enough. 
The Plot. 
“The story is simplicity 
itself. A young mar- 


ried doctor has a most 
delightful and fascinating 
wife. For five long, happy 
years it is one perpetual 
“billing and cooing.” Then 
suddenly the husband grows 
weary of his wife’s incessant 
endearments, or, in other 
words, “ the inevitable third” 
has appeared on the horizon. 
The young wife, heart- 
broken at first, conceives a 
novel idea of winning her 
peccant spouse back to his 
connubial fidelity. She 
brings her husband and his 
mistress together as much as 
possible, with the inevitable 
result that he soon becomes 
weary of her also and returns 
to the arms of a forgiving 


wife. 
& bod 


Success for Everybody. 
he theme is as old as the 
hills, but that matters 
little when there is a pretty 
constant succession of verbal 
witticisms in the well-known 
and popular Maugham man- 
ner. It also gives one of 
the most brilliant actresses 


TWO CLEVER LITTLE ACTRESSES 


Miss Dorothy Miller and Baby Hutt as the Babes in the Wood in the annual 
pantomime now running at the Shakespeare Theatre 


of her day one of the best parts she has 
had for some time; for this we ought all 
to be thankful. Penelope will be a suc- 
cess, of that there is no possible doubt 
whatever. It is light, it is amusing, it 
solves no abstruse problems nor suggests 
any; in fact, it is just what modern 
London audiences adore. As an enter- 
tainment sandwiched in between a Ritz 
dinner and a Savoy supper they will flock 
to see it. 


PLUCK AND PRETTINESS SIDE BY SIDE 


A delightful picture of Miss Marjorie Chard, a charming and clever comedy 


actress now on tour 
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Mr. Robert Hichens’s New 
Play. 
n The Adventure of Lady 
Ursula Miss Evelyn Mil- 
lard ought to find a sul- 
ficently popular “stopgap ” 
until the time comes when 
she produces Mr. Robert 
Hichens’s new play—also an 
“adventure ’’—dealing with 
arich and beautiful society 
lady called Lady Arden. 
This new piece will be pro- 
duced when Miss Millard 
transfers her managerial 
operations to the Criterion 
Theatre early in February. 
3 it ti 
‘* Samson.” 
© February 3 Mr, Arthur 
Bourchier and Miss 
Violet Vanbrugh will pro- 
duce. M. Henri Bernstein’s 
great Parisian success, Sam- 
son, in which M. Guitry. and 
Madame Simone (Le Bargy) 


played so finely at the 
Renaissance Theatre. Mr. 
Bourchier’s version is the 


same as that used so success- 
fully by Mr. William Gillette 
in America, and is practically 
a literal translation of the 
original play. M. Bernstein 
himself is coming over to 
London to attend rehearsals and to be 
present on the first night. 


ae a 


Another ‘‘ Merry Widow.” 
he Dollar Princess, played by Mr. George 
Idwardes’s company, isa huge success 
in Manchester. People who have seen it 
say that the music of Leo Fall is more 
fascinating than either The Merry Widow 
or A Waltz Dream, while the libretto of 
Captain Basil Hood is adequate in every 
respect. Miss Hilda Moody 
is worth a dozen of most 
of the musical -comedy 
“stars’’ permanently play- 
ing in London as_ her 
Dollar Princess shows, while 
Mr. Robert Michaelis, who 
recently understudied Mr. 
Joseph Coyne, has made a 
name for himself in Cottono- 
polis which should augur 
well for his future successful 
career. 
e te 8 


Not so Fortunate as it 
Seems. 
well-known and highly- 
influential personage 
in the dramatic profession, 
and one who is actively in- 
terested in the fortunes of an 
academy of dramatic art, was 
stopped recently by a gush- 
ing and effusive admirer and 
told that another celebrated 
actor had already engaged 
one of the most promising 
pupils to act in his company. 
The great man looked at 
him murderously for some 
time in silence, then he 
snarled out, “So he’s got 
one of my pupils in his 


Madame Pestel 


company, has he? D—— 
him! He always was a 
lucky dog. I’ve two.” 


RHES TALLER 
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Owen. 


Will 


By 


SOULS. 
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IAIN DRE 


The Chaplain: You appear to entertain a great affection for that rat 
The Prisoner: Yus; ’e bit a warder once—the little sportsman 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT IN SOCIETY 


Our Open Letter. 


EAR PRINCESS,—It is not every 

day that one writes to a lady 

who may be described as a 

pioneer of progress, but in your 

case this epithet is well deserved as in 

marrying an Indian prince you struck out 

a new line and made an entirely fresh 

departure. However, this union of East 

and West has proved most amicable and 
will no doubt form a useful precedent. 

More o! this later on; and now I 
will deal with yourself, your way of 
life, and entire personality. You came 
on the scene as the youngest daughter 
of Lord Coventry, an English earl of 
old family and high position. He has 
been much in society, was for many 
years Master of the Buckhounds, and 
will go down to fame as a man who 
always wears a high hat at Newmarket 
and at all country race meetings. And 
your mother was a Craven, one of 
that wondrous group of sisters who 
were notable beauties in mid-Victorian 
London, and these Ladies Craven after- 
wards became Lady Wilton, Lady 
Evelyn Riddell, the late Lady Cado- 
gau, Lady Coventry, and Lady Emily 
van de Weyer ; so you were not only 
born in the purple but belonged to 
the inner set of smart society. 

But the gay world wearies, and 
when you were well on in the twenties 
you decided to marry and took as your 
husband Prince Victor Duleep Singh, 
the elder son of the late Maharajali 
Duleep Singh and one who if fate 
had been kind might now be King of 
Lahore. As may be guessed your wed- 
ding in January, 1898, attracted no 
small amount of attention, and the 
splendid jewels given by the bride- 
groom made a_nine- days’ talk in 
Maylair and Belgravia. These included 
some fine pearls and a tiara, necklace, 
and brooches of huge emeralds and 
diamonds which had once belonged to 
the late maharajah. You at first took 
a country place, but in recent years 
have divided your time between Lon- 
don, Paris, and distant journeyings. 
You and Prince Victor own a charming 
flat in Paris and a small house in London 
near Portman Square; then in the winter 
you follow the sunshine and go to Egypt, 
Ceylon, or the West Indies. 

As regards appearance you may be 
described as a typical Anglo-Saxon of 
high position. You are rather tall, fair, 
and handsome, with a placid face and a 
quiet manner that since your marriage 
has gained much in dignity and distinc- 
tion. And you dress well, wear good 
jewels, pin your faith to Paris shops, vand 
certainly do ample justice to their smartest 
milliners and dressmakers. In fact, you 
have become noted in this direction, for 
you often appear at the various race 
meetings near Paris, and your gowns and 
hats are apt to be mentioned in the news- 
papers. Brown seems to be one of your 
favourite shades for day wear, and not 
long ago I myself spied you at Auteuil in 
brown cloth with sables and a brown 
toque that had _ gold-tipped feathers. 
Writing of newspapers reminds me that 
even the best of these can seldom be got 
to spell your name correctly. They put 
an “h” into the word ‘‘ Duleep,” and by 
this means recall the Roderick Dhu of 
Scottish memory. 

You, my dear princess, have for me a 
special interest as being a woman of 
widely opposite tastes and characteristics. 


Like all your family you are devoted to 
sport and to horses and hunting, and are 
yourself a fine and finished horsewoman. 
And of late you have gone on the turf, 
are an owner and race horses in your own 
name both in France and in England. 
In old days the late Caroline Duchess of 
Montrose seemed the only titled woman 
on the turf, but in recent years “ the sport 
of kings” has got several recruits, among 
others yourself and the Duchess of New- 
castle. 


Russell 


PRINCESS VICTOR DULEEP SINGH 


This is evidently the trend of the times 
in the new century, Then you are an 
extremely clever bridge-player, and have 
actually written a book on the subject 
which has gone into several editions; 
and this book was written in French, 
which makes it seem to be more of an 
achievement. 

Also you are fond of art and of old 
china, furniture, and bric-d-brac. Of 
course you collect, as we all do, and your 
special fancy is for old elass and for china 
lions of the Lowestoft variety. By the 
way, your sister-in-law, Lady Deerhurst, 
collects clina dogs, so you two ladies 
have quite a menagerie of these porcelain 
animals. But the most striking trait in 
your character is your marked talent for 
business. You have a good head on your 
shoulders and know the value of money 
and how to spend it to the best advan- 
tage. This is a uselul attribute, is it not? 
And an old proverb says, ‘ The grey mare 
is the better horse,” but I do not wish to 
descend to personalities. 

Husbands are rather in the background 
in most of my letters, but now I must 
write a word as to yours, for in real truth 
he is a most picturesque personality. He 
may be short and broad, but has a good- 
looking face anda quite Oriental air of 
magnificence. And he will go down to 
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history as having been a godson and a 
special favourite “of the late Queen Vic- 
toria. His name, Victor, was, of course, 
derived trom this royal sponsorship. In 
old days the late Queen often sent for 
him to Windsor Castle and Buckingham 
Palace, took interest in his past and pre- 
sent, and gave him many signal signs of 
her royal favour. And this was shown in 
a marked manner at the time of your 
marriage. Asa sequel to the knife, fork, 
and cup that she gave at his christening 
she presented for a wedding gift a 
statuette of herself and also her own 
miniature and that of the late Prince 
Consort. Then she accorded the highest 
possible rank to yourself and your 
husband; in fact, she gave you both 
precedence over the dukes and duchesses, 
and even in these days when you appear 
at a Court ball you take your place 
on that august seat known as the banc 
de duchesses. 

Well, as regards Prince Victor he 
may have lost his hereditary rights but 
is in receipt of a handsome income and 

seems to be entirely content with his 
life in this country, and he has become 
a popular personage. A love of sport 
counts and he is reckoned as quite one 
of our best pheasant shots ; indeed, in 
this respect he shares the fame of Lord 
de Grey, Lord Walsingham, and Lord 
Carnarvon. Then like yourself he is 
fond of the turf and attends many of 
the smart race meetings. On these 
occasions he is apt to be dressed 
entirely in white, an odd get-up but 
one that seems to suit him to a nicety. 
Then he likes music and may often 
be seen in the stalls at Covent Garden 
Opera. He also goes in for acting, 
and in his bachelor days used to give 
many amusing parties at his rooms in 
Mount Street and Great Cumberland 
Place. Perhaps his most famous enter- 
tainment was a pantomime called Moon- 
flower, which had been set to music by 
Ivan Caryll and that was acted by 
that pretty and ill-fated actress, Miss 
ose Norreys. By the way, he was 
once in the 1st Dragoon Guards and 
did some ornamental duty as A.D.C. to the 
general in command at Nova Scotia; and 
asit happens he belongs to Boodle’s Club. 

Now I am as ever your sincere ad- 
mirer, but we all know that when you 
and your Indian prince married you went 
the pace with truly Oriental magnificence. 
In those days you lived at Hockwold Hall 
in Norfolk and entertained in the most 
lavish manner. You had the smartest of 
house parties, and a special train used to 
convey yourselves and your guests to and 
from Newmarket races. As for Hockwold 
itself it reminded one of a palace in 
Calcutta. The drawing-room was hung 
and furnished with yellow moiré silk and 
showed a fine display of Sévres and 
Dresden china, and the dining-room had 
wall panels of magenta silk which had 
once formed part of the durbar tent of 
an Indian maharajah ; also there appeared 
a portrait of your husband, painted by 
Richmond, which pictured him at the age 
of four bedizened with jewels and dressed 
in national costume. Altogether you made 
a fine show but have of late pulled in 
your horns, and now beyond a_ bridge 
dinner or luncheon seldom go in for any 
sort of hospitality.—I remain, dear prin- 
cess, your obedient servant, Canpipa. 
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Free as Air. 

O doubt the reader has often heard 
the expression, “free as air’’—a 
phrase employed by the very un- 
clerical poet, the Rev. Charles 

Churchill, in the line— 

Opinions should be free as air. 

It is a mistake, however, to suppose that 
air is free, for it is property. It belongs 
to the owner of the land underneath it. 
I must ask the impatient reader to abstain 
from throwing himself about and swearing 
until he has seen what I have to say 
in support of my statement, and I may 
observe that the question is likely soon to 
become a real and practical one owing to 
the advances made in what is known as 
aerial navigation. 


An International Conference. 
ndeed, the French Govern- 
ment is anxious to summon 
an international conference to 
consider this troublesome pro- 
blem. One writer has already 
proposed that the air should 
be regarded as free when you 
lave gone up more than 
1,000 ft., but this view is not 
gener ally accepted, for the Rus- 
sians have declared that they 
reserve the right to fire at any 
balloon or airship, revarding it 
as a trespasser, whatever its 
elevation above the earth may 
be. Ihave not noticed that the 
property-owners in this country 
have resolved to assert their 
rights in this matter, but they 
may do so, and the law is on 
their side. 


Up and Down. 
AN learned legal authority has 

laid it down as law that 
the owner of a piece of land 
possesses the rights not ‘only on 
the surface of the globe but 
also in the air above and in 
the earth beneath as far as he 
may care to claim them. So 
far as the air above is concerned 
I see no reason why he should 
not claim it as far as space 
extends; that is to say, his rights in that 
direction are unlimited. But I can foresee 
grave inconvenience if a man were to 
push his rights too far down beneath the 
surface. The world is said to be shaped 
like an orange, and if you mark out a 
little spot on the surface of an orange 
and then push a knitting needle straight 
through it will come out on the other 
side. The least intelligent observer will 
be able to grasp that fact. 

ca 4% th 

Our Antipodean Friends. 
“Thus any excessive claim to rights 

beneath the surface might end in a 
man in this country pretending to be the 
owner of a patch of ground on the other 
side of the world and all that is between 
the two spots. But the man on the other 
side would have just as good a claim. 
This difficulty has been foreseen and pro- 
vided for by the watchful and learned 
Blackstone, who, in his ‘‘ Commentaries 
on the Laws of England,” has said that 
“ downwards whatever is in a direct line 
between the surface of any land and the 
centre of the earth belongs to the owner 
of the surface.” So Blackstone recognises 
that one must draw the line somewhere. 


PRINCESS WEE—THE TINIEST WOMAN 


am Asset 


All the Way Up. 


Iz these days of airships and aeroplanes 

we are more concerned, however, with 
the way up than the way down, and 
here Blackstone recognises no limitations 
whatever. He says distinctly that land in 
its legal signification has an indefinite 
extent upwards, and he quotes with 
approval the Latin maxim, Cujus est solum, 
ejus est usque ad ceelum, which means that 
he who has the soil owns the property up 
to the verysky. My flying friends will 
by this time begin to perceive how vain 
is the old saying about the air being free. 
It is divided up rand parcelled out into as 
many holdings, large or small, as is the 
earth beneath. 


Although only 16 inches high—or rather short—Princess Wee is a perfectly- 
developed little lady and of more than average acquirements. 
exactly 7} Ib, Princess Wee was born in Pennsylvania, and all the other 
members of her family are in comparison veritable giants in stature. 
This tiny lady has an eager eye for a husband, and when she finds one 
whose stature is in accord with her own she declares she will ‘‘settle 


down” to home life 


Wholesale Trespassing. 


e have all of us seen balloons and 
airships careering and manceuvring 
over London, say, from the Crystal Palace 
to St. Paul’s, but few of us have perhaps 
reflected that the aerial voyagers (to use a 
sound old term) were indulging ina vast 
and complicated trespassing expedition, 
yet such has been thecase. Hitherto these 
experiments have been comparatively few 
and far between, but we must all recognise 
that before long airships will be as com- 
mon as motor cars, and the owners of air 
property are likely to assert their rights. 
T have no land, and therefore I have no 
air of my own, but if I did own property 
of this sort | should not allow any Tom, 
Dick, or Harry to flap about as he liked 
in my own private atmosphere. He 
might exclaim vulgarly “ There’s air,’ but 
I should retort, “Yes, and it is my air,’ 
flooring him with the Latin remark, 
% tr oo) 

Water is Land, too. 


feel I am putting a strain on the 
patience of my reader when I declare 
that water is land. .He may feel inclined 
to exclaim “Liar!” but he would be 
wrong as well as rude. Once more I fall 
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IN THE WORLD 


She weighs 
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By Spencer 
Leigh Hughes. 


back on my old friend Blackstone, who 
remarks :— 

Water being mentioned as land may seem a 

kind of solecism, but such is the language of 
the law and therefore I cannot bring an action 
to recover possession of a pool or other piece of 
water by the name of water only, but I must 
bring an action for the land that hes at the 
bottom, and must call it twenty acres of land 
covered with water. 
I mention this in order to show that a 
man wlio careers about in a balloon over 
a man’s lake cannot pretend that the air 
is not that man’s air because of its not 
being over his land. For it is over his 
water, and in the eyes of the law water is 
land, just as according to railway com- 
panies’ bylaws “cats is dogs and rabbits 
is dogs, while a tortoise is a 
hinsect.” 


iit 


Alleged Public Tiosichiiee 
he worried aeronaut may 

say that if he guides his 
machine aboye a_ public 
thoroughfare he has a right to 
use the air there as the air 
being over public property is 
itself public. This, however, 
is not the case, for however 
frantically the reader may jump 
about and denounce me the 
fact remains that according 
to law, as quoted in “ The 
Observer”’ recently, the ‘‘ land- 
owners on either side of a 
public highway own the land 
on either side of a line drawn 
down the centre of the road. 
Sold Again. 

o the merry aeroplanist is 

sold again. He has no 
more right to the air over Fleet 
Street and the Strand than he 
has to the air above Hatfield or 
Chatsworth, for the property- 
owner has legal redress against 
any airship traveller who in- 
trudes on the space above his 
land, whether it be over a 
public thoroughfare or private 
ground. We = shall soon, | 
imagine, hear denunciations of 
airlords as well as of landlords. 

i Ee 

More in Air than in Land. 
Lt us suppose that a man has an acre 

of land ; it is a strictly limited area 
of property, but we have seen that the air 
above it is his as far as space extends, 
and seeing that there is no limit to space 
there is no limit to his aerial property. 
Now we all know that property has its 
duties as well as its rights. This means 
that while the knowledge that he owns 
air right away into limitless space may 
induce a gentleman to think he is a very 
fine fellow | he may also find that it renders 
him liable to a stiff tax. 

tit at Co 

A Way -Out. 


My suggestion that the airlord or air- 
owner should pay a tax on his ai 
may lead to a modus vivendi so far as the 
airship-owner is concerned, for the air- 
owner will probably agree to a limit 
being put on his claim ; that is to say, he 
would be willing to abandon all his 
rights higher up than, say, 1,000 It., and in 
this case the aeronauts could skim about 
above that level at their ease. I throw 
out these suggestions alike for the benefit 
of Mr. Lloyd George and in order to help 
any international conference. 
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BACK TO THE LAND. By J. MacWilson. 


The Village Bull (domiciled in a labour colony): Confound them novices! That’s the third man that’s come here this morning 


to milk me 


fopt 
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THE MONTE CARLO OPERA SEASON. 


A Bijou Theatre. 
ERFORMANCES of opera at Monte 
Carlo are unique. They take place 
_in the smallest and at the same 
“time the most.gorgeously decora- 
tive opera house in the world. Celebrated 
singers, some of whom are rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice, are engaged at 
huge fees, and though the season seldom 
lasts more than two months the produc- 
tion of «several new works attests the 
enterprise of M. Raoul Gunsbourg, the 
directeur, whose boundless store of energy 
is little short of marvellous. For the rest 
the décors are positively the last word in 
the scene+ painting, the costumes cost 
their: .wearers; untold gold, and the 
audience includes a proportion of the 
haut monde and the monde chic. Such, 
then, are theconditions under which 
opera is given in-the bijou theatre, which 
set amidst scenery that is partly semi- 
tropical.and partly theatrical is but a 
hop, skip, and jump from the sun-kissed 
Mediterranean. 
The Repertoire. 
Last year M. Gunsbourg in- 
formed lis friends that the 
coming season would eclipse all 
others. Cajoled into letting 
the cat out of the bag he 
announced his unalterable in- 
tention of trying “The Ring” 
on his pleasure-loving sup- 
porters, and sure enough on 
January 26 the remarkable 
cycle commences with L’Or du 
Rhin followed by La Walkyrie, 
Siegfried, and Le Crépuscule des 
Dieux. Yurther pressure elicited 
the fact that Christophe Colomb, 
by Franchetti (a man of wealth), 
would be given. Christophe 
Colomb duly appears in the list. 
“Je vous promets aussi trois 
nouveautés,”’ added ce bon Guns- 
bourg, and nobly has he kept 
his word, for Bellenot’s Navisté, Ferrari's 
Jana, and Dagomirsky's La Roussalka 
are to be produced during the next few 
weeks. 
The Official Programme. 
The greatest surprise of all, however, 
came only when the official pro- 
gramme was issued. The impresario 
himself had composed an opera, Le 
Vieil Aigle, a lyric work which he hoped 
would prove acceptable to the distin- 
cuished persons who move heaven and 
earth to secure tickets for a Monte 
Carlo premiere. \Vhen the first shock 
was over the new aspirant for musical 
honours was plied with a veritable 
cascade of questions. No one suspected 
him of being a composer. Why had 
he hidden his light under a bushel all 
these years? Monsieur le Directeur a 
musician! Prodigious! A little later 
the blushing débutant cleared up the 


mystery. He had always intended to 
appear in a vole other than that of 
manager. For countless years melodies 


had surged in his brain, but unhappily 
he had never found time to study that 
branch of music which enables a musical 
person to commit his ideas to paper. 
At this juncture the chef d’orchestre of 
the theatre, who had mastered the A B C 
of harmony, counterpoint, and thorough- 
bass, came forward smilingly to the aid 
of his director. 


MADAME AINO ACKTE 


A nightingale from the snow-clad north 


THE CROWD OUTSIDE THE GAMBLING ROOMS 
Through which entrance to the opera house is obtained 


M. VAN DYCK 


The well-known exponent of Wagner réles 
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A Conference. 
“The twain conferred, and the would-be 
composer sadly declared his inability 
to give birth to his ideas. ‘‘ Behold in me 
an amanuensis!’’ stammered the con- 
ductor—balbutiait le chef dorchestve. And 
thus it came to pass that Le Vieil Aigle 
was composed and added to the répertotre. 
The other operas include Saint-Saens’s 
Héléne, in which Madame Melba created the 
title-vale some years ago; Caymen, which 
has been performed as often in France as 
The Bohemian Girl has in these benighted 
isles ; Rigoletto; Il Barbiere, ever fresh and 
always delightful; La Gioconda, a work 
which like the curate’s egg is good in 
parts; La Vie de Boheme ; Romeo et Juliette ; 
La Tosca; Ivis, one of Mascagni’s mis- 
fortunes; and Boito’s version of the Faust 
legend, in which M. Chaliapine displays a 
scanty costume which to say the least of it 
leaves little to the imagination. 


The Singers. 
mongst the singers are pretty Madame 
Raunay ; Fraulein Hempel of colora- 
tura fame; statuesque Mdlle. 
Bréval, who invokes the tragic 
muse with greater dramatic 
than vocal effect; M. Altchef- 
sky; Signor Anselmi; Signor 
Titta-Ruffo; and the famous 
baritono-buffo, Signor Pini Corsi, 
all of whom have appeared with 
varying degrees of success at 
Covent Garden. Engagements 
also haye been arranged with 
Miss Bessie Abott, who a dozen 
years ago made her London 
début at the Empire asa “ serio- 
comic”; M, Rousseliére, the 
possessor of a particularly fine 
voice; M. Swolffs, a Ilemish 
singer who, like so many modern 
tenors, originally sang baritone 
voles; M. Bouvet; M, Delmas, 
the much-admired bass from 
the Opéra, Paris; and M. Smirnoff, a 
Russian tenor, who invariably finds 
favour with habitués of the little seaside 
theatre. Madame Carré, from the Opéra 
Comique, is to have the distinction of 
creating the principal soprano part 
in M. Gunsbourg’s virgin work, and 
M. Gilly will sing Scarpia in place of 
M. Renaud, who for the moment is a 
member of the Hammerstein forces in 
New York. Providentially the finest 
artist of all, Madame Litvinne, has been 
prevailed upon to return to the scene 
of her many and well-deserved triumphs. 
On her lips even Wagner’s most un- 
musical phrases have a charm. 


ti 


Forty Francs for a Fauteuil, 
Ory the plutocrat is welcomed at 
Monte Carlo. That is why la 
direction demands, and obtains, the 
equivalent of £1 13s. 4d. for a stall. 
3ut it must be remembered too that 
the mounting of each opera is on a 
scale of luxury and magnificence as is 
equalled in no other opera house in 
the world, and that for one all too 
brief moment the fashionable princi- 
pality of Monaco is the most brilliant 
artistic centre in the whole of Europe. 
On special occasions those who have 
. seats for sale can recover the original 
outlay many times over if they are so 
minded. 


° 
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HERE AND THERE WITH A CAMERA 


Photographs by Mr. George Edwardes’s Clever Daughter: 


MR. GEORGE EDWARDES AT BREAKFAST AT RIVA A CLEVER SNAPSHOT BY MISS EDWARDES 


The above snapshot together with those others reproduced on this page are Lord Charles Beresford is seen talking to Lord Tweedmouth, and Sir Charles 
the work of Mr. Edwardes’s daughter, Miss Nancy Edwardes, who is a clever Drury may be seen behind them. The picture was taken at the time Lord 
amateur photographer Charles gave over the command of the Mediterranean Fleet at Malta 


AN EXTEMPORE LUNCH THE SNAPSHOTTER SNAPPED 


Miss Norah Edwardes, Mr. George Edwardes’s younger daughter, with Messrs. A charming portrait of Miss Nancy Edwardes, the daughter of Mr. George 
Charles and Edward Johnson on board their yacht, the ‘‘Moonbeam” Edwardes, at Riva, the charming Austrian resort on Lake Garda 
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QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S UNDERSTUDY. 


O numerous are the Queen’s public 
and private engagements that her 
Majesty finds it absolutely impos- 
sible to keep them all in person 

and has to attend many social functions 
and public ceremonies by deputy. Her 
Majesty’s deputy on all such occasions is 
her private secretary, Mr. Sidney Greville, 
who has acted as the Queen’s representa- 
tive many hundreds of times since their 
Majesties came to the throne. When 
Mr. Greville attends any social function as 
the Queen almost the same ceremony is 
observed as if her Majesty were present 


in person. 
‘The host and hostess must be 
ready to receive him directly 
he arrives; just as no one is ever 
introduced to her Majesty at any 
social function unless at the Queen’s 
request, sO no one is introduced 
to her deputy. When the Queen 
attends any private function the 
hostess is always informed at least 
two days beforehand of the hour 
when her Majesty will arrive, and 
etiquette requires that all the other 
cuests will have arrived before that 
time; just the same ceremony is 
observed when her Majesty is repre- 
sented by Mr. Greville, who, by the 
way, on such occasions is usually 
addressed by the host and hostess 
as sir. 


o successfully fill the véle of the 
Queen’s representative requires 

an immense deal of tact, especially 
at a private social function, when a 
hostess always to a certain extent 
is bound to feel more or less dis- 
appointed at the Queen’s unavoid- 
able absence and for which etiquette 
even forbids her Majesty’s deputy to 
apologise. He is there in place of 
her Majesty, and the very fact that 
he must be received with almost the 
same deference as the Queen makes 
his part a peculiarly difficult one to 
play ; there is probably not another 
man in England who could have 
played it with such conspicuous 
success as Mr. Greville. A man of 
consummate tact, delightful man- 
ners, and a most kindly disposition 
he has always succeeded in charm- 
ing where it is odds many men 
would have given dire offence. 


ae 


here is a story told of acertain 
well-known American hostess 
in London who met Mr. Greville at 
an entertainment where he was 
representing the Queen. “I don’t mind 
telling you, Mr. Greville,” said the lady 
in question, “that I should be very sorry 
to see you at my house in place of her 
Majesty.” A littie while later Mr. Greville 
curiously enough was deputed to repre- 
sent the Queen at the house of this 
American lady. It is probable he liad 
forgotten all about the remark which she 
had jestingly made to him some time 
before, but the lady remembered it, and 
when the Queen’s deputy was leaving her 
house she observed to him, ‘It is against 
etiquette to say sol am afraid, but I must 
tell you that I feel as pleased! and honoured 
as if her Majesty herself had been here.” 
M«: Greville was originally intended 
for a political career, but never 
took very kindly to political life, though 


A % 


the late Lord Salisbury, to whom he acted 
as private secretary, had a very high 
opinion of his abilities and was anxious 
that he should enter Parliament. Possibly 
he might have done so, but in 1898 the 
King, “then of course Prince of Wales, 
offered him a position in the household, 
which Mr. Greville at once accepted, and 
a few years later he became private 
secretary to her Majesty. 


a 3 


s a courtier Mr. Greville found his true 
métier. His wit, his charm, his tact, 


MR. SIDNEY GREVILLE 


Who has acted as the Queen's representative many hundreds of 


times since their Majesties came to the throne 


his brilliant conversational powers, and 
his unfailing good temper would in any 
age have made him a good courtier, but 
Mr. Greville is something more. He is 
an eminently good man of business and 
was largely responsible for bringing about 
the excellent organisation that now pre- 
vails in the management of her Majesty's 
household. 


te te te 


o one, indeed, could successfully fill 
the arduous and responsible position 

held by Mr. Greville who had not in a 
high degree a talent for organisation. For 
example, it is Mr. Greville who arranges 
all the details of the journey whenever her 
Majesty travels, which have, of course, to 
be settled beforehand; and olten at very 
short notice. Even when the Queen goes 
to Sandringham from Buckingham Palace 
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many little details have to be arranged. 
The time at which her Majesty will leave 
the palace, when she will arrive at the 
station, the names of the railway officials 
who will be present to receive her, whether 
the train is to be a special or ordinary, 
and the number of stops that are to be 
made on the journey, are all matters that 
Mr. Greville must be ready to lay before 
the Queen ere she starts. 


T_ike details have to be arranged when 
the Queen travels abroad, but under 
Mr. Greville’s skilful management 
they are settled without the least 
difficulty, and a clear, accurate, and 
concise programme of the journey is 
always ready for her Majesty’s 
inspection long before she starts. 
Possibly the Queen may require 
some alteration to be made in it, 
and it is always so arranged that 
this can be done readily and 
quickly. 
at A) tt 


[t is scarcely necessary to observe 

that only a man accurately and 
widely informed in the methods and 
means of modern travelling could 
accomplish such work. Mr. Greville 
could, indeed, if he had the time 
or inclination write an illuminating 
volume on ‘‘ How to Travel,” for he 
possesses a knowledge of the subject 
that is thorough and complete. 


te 


rom time to time her Majesty 
holds special receptions at 
Buckingham Palace, as she did, for 
example, when in 1904 she received 
the nurses of the Royal Pension 
Fund at the palace and presented 
certificates to 1,000 of them. An 
incident of this sort is recorded in 
the newspapers in a few lines, but 
the details of the work of organising 
such a reception would fill several 
columns. Mr. Greville is, however, 
a master of detail and especially 
shines when organising a reception 
of this character. He knows exactly 
what her Majesty requires to be 
doue and how she wishes it to be 
done, and understands precisely how 
to carry out her instructions. Hun- 
dreds of letters may have to be 
written, hundreds of people seen, 
hundreds of little difficulties sur- 
mounted, but on the day of the 
reception it is certain that every- 
thing will go off like clockwork. 
ie ue tt 
here must be no hitch at royal re- 
ceptions, and there never is; they 
are arranged and managed by a man who 
never makes a mistake. Mr. Greville is the 
least fussy of men ; however busy he may 
be he is always courteous, pleasant, and 
good-tempered. In the course of his duties 
he has to give instructions to a_ large 
number of people, and to give them clearly 
and concisely so that there will not be 
the least chance of their being misunder- 
stood, but Mr. Greville possesses the art 
of being able to do this and at the same 
time can couch his instructions in lan- 
guage that is always entirely courteous. 
Mr. Greville belongs to several clubs, but 
like most members of the household chielly 
frequents the Marlborough. He plays a 
good game of bridge, but his favourite 
relaxation i is the theatre, which he attends 
constantly. 
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RACING IN NEW ZEALAND 


Two Sporting Pictures from “Down Under.” 


THE RACE FOR THE CUP AT WELLINGTON—THE FIELD PASSING THE STANDS FOR THE FIRST TIME 


The Wellington meeting is one of the great social events of New Zealand 


A COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF THE LAWNS AND COURSE 


The costumes suggest far more a metropolitan than a colonial meeting 
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ARTIST’S MODEL IN PARIS. 


AVE you ever thought how dis- 
agreeable for a tree it must be 
to have its portrait painted? [| 
don’t think the tree likes it. I’m 

sure the tree doesn’t like it. Unfortunately 
the tree is a foreigner, and the artist doesn’t 
understand the angry dot, crash, dot, dot, 
swish of its branches, and so goes on 
daubing oblivious of his sacrilege. 

The same thing happens to the human 
model. He has not the gift of tongues. 
The feeling of degradation he has is 
largely subconscious. If it hadn’t been 
for me. perhaps the artist would never 
have known how exceedingly unpleasant 
it is to be a splotch, and only a 
splotch, in a colour scheme. 

You arrive, you open the 
paint - bespattered door, you 
enter the long, low atelier with 
its steady northern light, its 
clinging perfume of oil colours, 


its untidy scattering of stools 
and easels, and are guiltily 


aware that it is a quarter past 
the hour, and that there is a 
whole sprawl of artists hol- 
ae ready for the fight on 
the faded plush sofa under the 
clock. 

They look at you with casual 
coldness. As you dive into 
your corner and disrobe at 
fever speed you have a view of 
them rising yawning from the 
sofa and dragging lazily to 
their easels. 

Hardly have they reached 
them when you are in position 
on the stand. A stupid pose, 
but easy, as poses usually are 
at the: schools. Most of the 
artists are painting, two or 
three are doing charcoal draw- 
ings, one is making a special 
study of your feet. 

They look at you, and at 
their work, shut one eye, hold 
up a pencil as if it were a pis- 
tol, measure you off on the 
canyas or the paper, and curse 
terrifically to find the propor- 
tions are out. 

The charcoal begins scratch- 
ing softly, someone whistles, 
two long- ‘haired fellows chat in 
a stream of unbroken argot. 
The air is warm and dead, the 
light is steady and diffused. 
You sink into your pose; no 
one notices you, almost you 
forget you are alive, only the 
eyes look out of you ‘and take part in the 
painting. 

The door slams. 

“ Bonjour, Raffaelle.”’ 

“Bonjour, bonjour.” 

Raffaelle is the macier and eyes you 
sharply to see you have the pose right. 
By imperceptible degrees the tension in 
your limbs tightens, you regard your right 
biceps with passionate determination. 

“Yet a little more twist in the torse, 
model, I think.” 

Confound him! Maciers always think 
there should be more twist in the torse. 

He unslings his paint box from his 
shoulder, puts it on a stool, and strolls 
about with his hands in his pocket ‘asa 
macier should. 

And now the pose grows more difficult. 
More and more. Every minute hangs a 
ton weight on the limbs. And the twist 
in the torse begins to tell, and the left 
foot where the stress is begins to slumber, 
and pins and needles play a minuet in 


Edward Sass, the well-known actor. 
Melba says that Miss*Sass’s voice will create a sensation 


your right biceps, and the cramp creeps 
steadily from limb to limb. 


Is the macier looking? No! The 
twist in the torse umscrews ever so 
slightly. . 


A twenty- five-mile flat race round a 
cinder track is a slow affair, but the crawl 
of the minute hand from XI to XII at the 
end of an hour's posing beats politics for 
slowness. The hand itself doesn’t move, 
but the space between XI and it begins 
to widen, and the space between it and 
XII begins to grow less. For two cen- 
turies the tip of the arrowhead pauses at 
the foot of the hour. Then ina flash the 


MISS ENID SASS 
Who is appearing shortly in grand opera. 


two things coalesce, and it comes home to 
you that the macier is calling time, has 
been calling it for ever so long, that half 
the room is chorusing, “C’est l’heure! 
C’est heure!’’ in all varieties of cracked 
plainsong, and that the pose takes some 
undoing, confound it ! 

In the midst of a whirlwind of jabber 
and clatter you crawl down from your 
martyr stand and put something on. 

I don’t know why one puts something 
on, but somehow it seems indecorous not 
to, and when, as he does now and then, 
an artist talks down to you ina friendly, 
feudal way it makes you seem less at a 
disadvantage. 

What indeed should they say to you? 
You are probably Italian and would only 
grin diabolically with your beautiful 
stupid face and say, “ Oui, m’sieur,” and 
“Non, m’sieur,’ in your broken, French, 
and pantomime a little in your vivacious 
lazy way. And so the artists shout their 
most private affairs before you just as if 


11 


She is a daughter of Mr. 
No less an authority than Madame 


you were a pet dog or a mistress, and now 
and then you catch a joke and chuckle at 
it, but mostly you stare clean through it 
all and tot up the proceeds of this week’s 
posing and the last and the. one before 
that, and wonder how soon you will be 
able to quit the dirty business (as you 
called it to me once) and go back to 
Italy and buy that little Tuscan farm. 

If they painted you as you are now 
there would be some fun in it, but bless 
you, messieurs the artists have no idea of 
art. Look only at the nude studies done 
into an ornamental lrieze of raw canvas 
around the walls. Did you ever see limbs 
more wooden? Did you ever 
see flesh more like terra-cotta- 
coloured German bread ? 
Really one wonders where the 


bad students go to and the 
good artists come from. Do 


the good artists ever come from 
the schools ? 

You, too, eye the studies and 
shake the head at them, but not 
I think in answer to my rhetori- 

cal query, because I catch you 
grumbling softly in your beard 
(a splendid beard which stands 
you in good stead for Biblical 
poses), « They get harder every 
year; look at that arm in the 
height and the curly thing 
yonder; the devil take that 
fellow, Rodin!” and then rip- 
pling off a string of Italian 
blasphemies which I refuse to 
remember. ° 

And then you mysteriously 
disappear two minutes before 
the hour (oh, subtle Italian !) 
and are dragged forth howling 
trom a distant courtyard, where 
you are debating dark things 
with a compatriot from Lom- 
bardy who iscalled Gabriel and 
makes the fires. 

There is a full house now 
hard at work recording your 
lines and tone values, which 
are interesting it seems. Hark 
to the comment ! 

“Ripping!” This from an 
Englishman, the worst painter 
and the best critic of the school, 
who proceeds to’ give with a 
sweeping brush and a caressing 
thumb an aerial demonstration 
of your lines and tones. 

Biff ! 

A lump of dough from the 
deux sous de pain ‘with which 
a picture-post-card Rapin is cleaning his 
drawing flicks the paint brush neatly ‘from 
the hand ol the demonstrator. 

You grin. ‘The demonstration was 
gibberish, but this issport. The English- 
man’s exclamation and gesture of rage are 
drowned in an uproar of applause. 

Only two fellows go on painting, a 
sour-faced Saxon—who “hates all this 
nonsense. Came here to paint, you know, 
and not to skylark,” and goes on steadily 
plastering flesh tint on his study—and a 
little Spaniard with dark, quick eyes, a 
tender smile, and an eager manner who 
has evidently invested in a three-months’ 
course and is praying to the Virgin all the 
time that he may get back his money’s 
worth. Round these two heroes the storm 
rages and bellows with grotesque futility. 

You watch these two intently. If they 
would stop you would unloose your pose 
and enjoy the uproar at your ease. And 
so comes twelve o'clock, and the pose is 
over for the day. 


Lreckleton 
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Containing items of General INTEREST to the lover of an ARTISTIC HOME. 


From a Drawing by Herbert Cescinsky. 


Copies of the above drawing, finely printed on plate sunk mounts, suitable for portfolio or framing, 
may be obtained on application to the Furnishing Editor, packed in tube, post free, One Shilling. 
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Real Value in Genuine Antiques. 


e. @ Seat ae 


No, 2182. 


Oak Dresser or Side Table. 
4 ft. 3 in. wide, I ft. 9 in. deep, 2 ft. 8 in. high. 
Sale Price - £5 15 O 


No. 831. Oak Jacobean Table. 


3 ft. 3hin. wide by | ft. 34in. Closed. 3 ft. 3 in. by 
t.114in. Open. 2 ft. 4 in. high. 


Sale Price - 45/= 


No. 2542, 
Walnut Queen Anne Tallboy. 
3 ft. 4 in. wide by 5 ft. 1] in. high. 1 ft. 7 in. deep. 
Sale Price - - £9 17 G 


TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT AN EARLY No. 2700, Hemp Winder. 


ac ale Resi Voit: Stoo) Top. DECISION IS ADVISED: WRITE FOR SALE Sia Lak o te 3 ee wide 
in., 214in. ; - + . 4 in, hig’ 5 b . 
Sale Price =. 22/6 CATALOGUE, REPLETE” WITH BARGAINS. Sale Price - 31/6 


ONLY ADDRESS WHERE THIS VALUE IS OFFERED. 


STORY & TRIGGS, "= % tunes sm 
BORD’S PIANOS. 


Illustrated: Lists of the ‘‘BORD”’ Pianos will be sent free, showing 
prices and rates of hire of the various Models, on the THREE YEARS’ 
SYSTEM, from 15/- per month. Second hand, from 10/6 per month. 


BECHSTEIN PIANOS. 


The ‘‘BECHSTEIN”" Pianos may also be had on the same system, at 
advantageous prices and terms. PIANOS EXCHANGED. 
Lrperat Discounts FoR CAsH. 


= DIFFERENT +o otners 
BETTER 
Sf IN STYLE, 
fh x MORE DURABLE. 


*SULLIVAN’S” 


INCOMPARABLE RUBBER 
f CUSHION 


HEELS 


MEN’S 1 /6 PER PR. 


CHAS. STILES & Co., 74 & 76, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 
LL 


LADIES’ 1 ~ PER PR. 


FITTING EXTRA. 
Of All Bootmakers. 


— MANUFACTURED BY 
THE B.F. GOODRICH Co., 
7, Snow Hill, E.Cs 


WRITE FOR 
BOOKLET 


« BECAUSE.” 


— “The Royal” oe 
LIVE CHAIN 
AXLE, The features and refinements of the CHAIN-DRIVEN DRIVEN, 


Cars which SET THE FASHION TO THE WORLD, are Bei 2 es 2825 
15-20 h.p incorporated inthe NEW LIVE AXLE MobDELs. 55h £950 
melee Your visit to our Showrooms will be esteemed. Bs 2 : 
£490. Spare Parts ,or all types of Mercedés in stock. 65 h.p., 4-cylinder, £1 , 100 
Repairs of every description. 65 h.p., 6-cylinder, £ | 225 
35 hip. MILNES-DAIMLER, Ltd., 75 hp. Oxide, £11350 
£725. ai tie ee ae Pie cas ee 
DUCROS MERCEDES, LTD., LONG ACRE, a 


| 
| 
| 
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notable pieces possessing an interest to 
the collector of antique furniture apart 
from their value as works of art. 

The first and second are lacquer cabinets 
on gilt stands in the possession of Messrs. 
Gregory and Co. and Mr. C. J. Charles 
5 Be respectively. These two examples illustrate 
in a striking manner the beginning and zenith of a period begin- 
ning with the year 1625 and lasting until the first years of the 
eighteenth century. It is hardly necessary to point out that 
the carved and gilded stands of these cabinets, although 
affording some indication of the age of the piece as a cabinet, 
are of little or no value in assessing the age of the lacquerwork 
itself. This is particularly true of Fig. 1. The cabinet is 
decorated in incised polychromatic lacquer, unquestionably of 
Chinese workmanship. Large panels of this “ Bantam” work, 
as it was called, were imported from the East during the 
seventeenth century in the ships of the East India Company. 
The term, “ Bantam,” takes its name from a former Dutch 
settlement of that name in Java which was abandoned in 1817 
when the station was removed to Sirang, nine miles inland. 


| HAVE selected for illustration several 


FIG. 1.—INCISED LACQUER CABINET ON GILT STAND, IN THE 
POSSESSION OF MESSRS. GREGORY AND CO. 


These®panels were often of considerable size, measuring 
sometimes»as much as 12 It. by g f{t., and when completed, 
which was rarely the case, were usually cut into long pieces 
to serve_as folds for screens. In this cabinet the doors; and 
especially the drawer fronts, have evidently been cut from 
much larger pieces without reference to the design as can be 
clearly seen in the illustration. 

The conscientious work of the Oriental is evidenced in the 
fact that the quality of the inside of the doors is fully equal to 
the outside. The carving of the stand suggests the influence 
of Grinling Gibbon, especially in the employment of floral forms, 
with little or no conventionalising. 

The fashion for these lacquered pieces persisted until a few 
years before the commencement of the eighteenth century, 
when a serious effort on the part of English artists was made 
to reproduce them in this country. 

Several books on. the subject were published, notably 
Stalker and Parker’s “Treatise of Japanning and Varnish- 
ing,” in 1688, but the methods advocated are demonstrably 
worthless.. English lacquerwork unquestionably owes much 
to the artists from Holland who came over with William III. 
in 1689, and although the design of some of the English lacquer 
furniture seems to suggest an earlier date the best pieces 
cannot be placed further back than 1710. 

The cabinet, Fig. 2, shows the art of the lacquer-worker at 
its zenith. The ground is hard and brilliant, lacking somewhat 
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the even gloss and brilliance of the finer work from China and 
Japan, as was only to be expected where the ground was formed 
by resins dissolved in alcohol or spirit of wine. The stand of 
this cabinet shows the influence ol the style of Louis Quatorze, 
first popularised in this country by Louise de Quérouaille, the 
French mistress of Charles IL, in 1670. This style continued 


FIG. 2.-LACQUER CABINET ON GILT STAND, IN THE POSSESSION 
OF MR. C. J. CHARLES 


FIG. 3.-MAHOGANY BOOKCASE, IN THE POSSESSION OF MESSRS. 
HAMPTON AND SON 
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THE ANTIQUE WORLD-continued. 


in favour during nearly the whole of the eighteenth century, 
and is therefore no indication of the date of this stand. The 
general character, especially of the foliations between the legs 
on the top, suggests rather the late Queen Anne period, the 
pendant swags on the legs being a detail familiar from 1713 to 
1730. 

The next two examples also seem to pairin away. Fig 3 
is a bookcase of the early refined style of Thomas Chippendale. 
The doors above. and below. are veneered with cross-banded 
curl mahogany of rich figure and colour. The tracery of: the 
doors is somewhat Gothic in character, relieved from a strict 
academical form by the dainty Grecian honeysuckle carved on 
the top of the pinnacles. The small dentilled cornice, without 
frieze, is in -the quiet taste of 1755 to 1760, and the proportions 


Pat at ar al 


a 


HI 


FIG. 5.—WALNUT CABINET INLAID WITH MARQUETERIE, IN THE 
POSSESSION OF MESSRS. MAPLE AND CO. 


of the-whole-pie¢e, With the low bottom carcase and small 
plinth, are an object lesson to the furniture designer. 

The library table, Fig. 4, is an example of the great 
cabinetmaker’s later period. The general motive is here almost 
purely Gothic. The cluster columns, with their carved capitals 
and bases, are attached to and open with the doors, behind each 
of which are three drawers. All the mouldings are finely 
carved, the fretwork on the drawers and sides being also cut 
from the solid wood. The top is lined with black morocco. 
The table measures 5 ft. 1 in. in length by 2 ft. 10 in. in depth 
by 2 ft. 74 in. in height, and is probably one of the most notable 
examples of the work of the Chippendale period in existence, 

The next three examples chosen also illustrate the begin- 
ning and end of an evolution. : 

The taste for gorgeous fabrics for the covering of chairs 
and settees received an additional impetus by the immigration 
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FIG. 7.—WALNUT CABINET ON STAND, IN THE POSSESSION OF 
‘ MESSRS. GILL AND REIGATE 


of many thousands of French weavers who took up their abode 
and plied their craft in this country after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes in 1685 had exiled them from their own country. 

These fabrics demanded furniture in keeping, and we there- 
fore get the somewhat gaudy marqueterie cabinets such as 
Figs. 5 and 6. These are both in English walnut, Fig. 5 


FIG. .4.—CHIPPENDALE LIBRARY TABLE, IN THE POSSESSION OF 
MESSRS. MALLET AND SON OF BATH 


having the doors inlaid with broad bands of the wood cross- 
banded and edged with lines of maple or sycamore. The latter 
is used also for the banding of the drawers and door inside. 
The marqueterie is brilliant, chiefly from holly natural or 
stained a bright green. The twisting of the legs is vigorous, 
of the type known familiarly as the barley-sugar”’ pattern. 

The taste had sobered somewhat by the first years of the 
eighteenth century as can be seen in Fig. 6. The general form 
is very similar to Fig. 5, but the spiral legs are more simple in 
character, and a round-fronted drawer has been added under 
the cornice. The marqueterie and inlay are quieter in tone, 
the arrangement of the flowers and leaves tending more to thie 
conventional. 

During the next ten years the fashionable taste had not 
only sobered considerably, but a new and increasing public for 
furniture had also arisen in the form of the middle-class trader. 

London had.been rebuilt slowly after the great fire of 1666, 
which had acted in drastic fashion as the scavenger of the 
plague-ridden city. The divine right of kings had died with 
the. Merrie Monarch, and a new rule had placed domestic 
comfort more and more within the means of an ever-increasing 
class. 

To these causes we owe furniture of the type of the cabinet 
shown in Fig. 7. The general forms of Figs. 5 and 6 have 


FIG. 6.—WALNUT CABINET INLAID WITH MARQUETERIE, IN THE 
“POSSESSION OF MESSRS. MAPLE AND CO. 


been retained, but the elaborate marqueterie has disappeared, 
its decorative function being fulfilled by the veneering of walnut 
burrs and “ oyster-pieces.”’ The mouldings are all faced with 
walnut cross-banded and the drawers inside are veneered in 
like manner. The original varnish has preserved the rich 
golden colour, and the contrast of this cabinet, as the furniture 
of the home, with Figs. 6 and 7,-which are essentially palatial 
pieces, is instructive alike to historian and student of English 
furniture. 
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Books on art subjects only, sent for review in this section, should be addressed to the Furnishing Editor. The right to reproduce any of the illustrations 
} in elucidation of the review is implied, unless expressly reserved by the publishers 


ART II. of Mr. Macquoid’s “ History of English Furniture” 
begins with the period of the restoration of monarchy in 
the person of Charles ‘II. “= 

Some examples,of the turned and twisted furniture 
usually associated with the Lord Protector Cromwell are 
given, of considerable interest in spite of the epithet of “common- 
place’ applied to’ them by Mr. Macquoid. These examples of 
quiet taste’are'a reflection of the time, between the periods of the 
misrule‘and folly of the first Charles and the unbridled licence of 
the second.’ They are in addition the first productions of a 
handicraft in a new wood—walnut—in lieu of the more familiar 


oak. - The latter with its coarse open grain seems to demand © 


carving or inlay asa relief; the latter is much more refined in 
appearance, and eminently suited to the simple and severe home 
life of the Puritan families. 

Mr. Macquoid seems to regard embellishment, whether of 
carving or inlay, necessarily as a progression; to many, the 
carved heads and stretchers of late Stuart chairs superimposed 
on the simple Cromwellian models are 
doubtfulimprovements. ‘This is especially 
true of the two chairs in Plate I., although, 
on the other hand; nothing could be finer 
than Fig. 9. 

‘The date of 1675 ascribed to the china 
cupboard, Fig. 19, is surely much too 
early, the character of the cornice approxi- 
mating to the manner of 1740. The car- 
case appears to be the work rather of an 
estate carpenter than of a cabinetmaker, 
and the dissimilarity of the legs at the 
ends and the centre is significant, as is also 
the clumsy replacing of the missing twisted 
rail- with a square block of wood. The 
legs and underframing are of course late 
Stuart in character. 

Mr. Macquoid is excessively arbitrary 
on the subject of dates. Thus on page 214, 
“The legs and serpentine stretcher of 
lig. 199 prove that this example is before 
that date” (1700). Why? The form may 
have originated prior to 1700 (although 
even that is open to question) but the 
design of this particular easy chair happens 
to be a favourite one, which was reproduced 
at different periods throughout the whole 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

The general arrangement of the Age of 
Walnut appears to be somewhat diffuse, 
Figs. 216 and 217 being somewhat out of 
place as early as pages 232 and 233. Fig. 
217 is described as a “ Cabinet on lacquer 
stand”; presumably this should have been 
‘Lacquer cabinet on stand.” The colour- 
ing of Plate XV., a “ Walnut inlaid 
writing cabinet,’ appears to be unfortunate, 
the general tones and figuring rather sug- 
gesting a wood somewhere between tulip 
and kingwood. The piece itself is very 
crude in design and unworthy of the dignity 
of a representation in colour. The date 
is given as 1710, but it might well be 
anything from 1700 to 1850, marking as 
it does no period or evolution. The fact that it was formerly 
the property of Dean Swift may redeem it in some eyes, par- 
ticularly those of the notoriety-monger, but it certainly has 
the appearance of two distinct pieces of furniture clumsily 
welded together. Possibly the dean was not particular in these 
matters, and the piece may have been cheap ! 

One of the most charming designs in Part X. is the walnut 
writing cabinet, Fig. 222. The pictorial representation also is 
excellent. F 4 

The absence of definite classification and subclassification 
is unfortunate at this period. During the early reign of Anne 
the architect and the furniture joiner both designed furniture, 
the former in a characteristically architectural manner. In 
tracing the evolution..of type it is necessary to separate these 
two classes, which seldom overlap, otherwise examples appear 
suddenly at this period without prototypes—excepting in the 
buildings of the time—and without successors. 


LACQUER CABINET 


The property of C. Assheton-Smith, Esq. From 
the plate in colour by Shirley Slocombe 


Queen Anne furniture is also capable of many other sub- 
divisions, 7.e., walnut, gilt, marqueterie, lacquer, and mahogany, 
which are important in themselves ; the introduction of maho- 
gany—a new wood but: plainer in figure than English walnut 
—introducing the shaped surface, the serpentine and bow fronts, 
and altogether marking a return to a quieter and more refined 
taste. 

Mr. Macquoid does not appear to hive noticed the marked 
difference between the walnut nearly always used for furniture 
during the reign of Charles II. and that employed after 1689. 
The former is. distinctly a foreign variety, similar to but not 
identical with Juglans nigra, the latter being Juglans regia, or 
the well-known English striped walnut introduced into England 
about the year 1565 from Ghilan in Persia. It is evident that 
Stuart and. Queen Anne walnut differ very materially, and the 
only reasonable conclusion to ‘draw is that up to the end of 
the reign of Charles Il. walnut was largely imported from 
Germany and the Netherlands. 

Frame and pit saws were in use on the 
Continent for many years, while the Eng- 
lish joiners were still “ opening ” logs with 
the beetle and wedge. 

Some of the so-called Stuart walnut 
is really either plane tree or false sycamore 
—Acer pseudo platanus—both of which have 
very much the appearance of walnut on 
old surfaces. 

The period of English marqueterie is 
exhaustively treated, the illustrations being 
choice, and the colour plates, particularly 
Plate V., being exceptionally well pre- 
sented, although a tendency exists on the 
part of Mr. Macquoid to date every piece 
too early. 

London was the centre of production 
under Charles II., the only other town of 
any note being Bristol, the seaport of 
England. The best, furniture under the 
last of the Stuarts was undoubtedly Lon- 
don-made. 

The metropolis had suffered in »1665 
from the Plague, followed by the Great 
Fire the year alter, and the City had 
hardly recovered at all from the devasta- 
tion in 1685. ‘Trade generally was in a 
wretched state and the pauperism of Ing- 
land was a national menace. The con- 
dition of the people of England was not 
such as to produce the elaborate marque- 
terie furniture illustrated here before the 
commencement of the eighteenth century. 

Mr. Macquoid expressly negatives any 
importation, and we are compelled to 
assign a later date than 1690 for many ol 
the examples given. 

The theory of the origin of the so- 
called “lusk” in eighteenth-century deco- 
ration in the catkin of the Garrya elliptica 
is ingenious. but unfortunately untenable. 
The Garryacea is a classification of Pro- 
fessor Lindley in compliment to Nicholas 

Garry, secretary to the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, and neither of the two varieties, G, elliptica or G, lauri- 
folia, was introduced into England until 1828. 

It isa pity that Mr, Macquoid did not try to resolve some 
of the recipes given in Stalker and Parker's “ Treatise of 
Japaning and Varnishing”; he would then have discovered 
that these worthies \were mere impostors, and it isnot “ certain,” 
but exceedingly doubtful, whether in 1689 anything was known 
about the art which at a later date produced what is known as 
English lacquer. 

So-called “ lackering ’’ was no doubt taught in young ladies’ 
schools, but this is no evidence that the art was widespread, 
and it can be demonstrated that the methods advocated in 
Stalker and Parker’s folio, and presumably taught to Molly 
Verney in, her.school at “ Great Chelsey,” could not possibly 
have produced results like Figs. 127 or.129 at the dates 
assigned. The lacquer cabinet illustrated on this page is an 
admirable demonstration of this. (Continued on-p. 8) 
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HE question of the insurance of household goods and 
chattels against destruction by fire is one of such 
paramount importance to the possessor of a com- 
fortable home, that a short article dealing with the 

subject, giving certain hints to insurers, may be of some value. 

The form of contract entered into between a householder 
and an insurance company has two sides—an ethical and a 
practical one.. To take the latter first, the company agrees to 
hold the insurer covered up to the amount of, say, £100 
in return for the payment of a yearly premium of 2s. 
Ethically the transaction amounts to this, that the company 
bets the insurer 1,000 to 1 that a fire will not occur in his or her 
premises during a period of one year. ‘The bet is renewed with 
every fresh premium which is paid. I have nothing to say for 
or against the moral side of the arrangement, but what I am 
chiefly concerned about here is whether an insurance company 
really keeps its share of the bargain in the event of the goods 
insured being totally destroyed by fire. And I maintain that 
in amounts of any size it emphatically does not. 

To take a common instance: A insures his furniture with 
a company, B, for £500. A fire occurs in the house of A 
and his furniture is destroyed. He puts ina claim for £500. 
Now the battle begins. The company first demands of him 
a full list of the articles burnt, together with A’s estimate of 
their value at the time when the five occurred, together with 
the invoices showing when, where, and for what amounts 
the various articles were purchased. A carpet costing £10 
in the original instance is held to be worth only £5 after 
three or four years’ wear, in spite of the fact that to replace 
this A is compelled to pay £10 for a new one. The com- 
pany’s assessors deal with the claim and finally reduce the 
amount to, say, £400, which is paid to A in full settlement. 
This is in effect offering the odds of 1,000 to 1 as long as the 
company is on the winning side, but declining to pay anything 
like these odds directly it is a question of losing. I maintain, 
therefore, that A has been overcharged on every premium 
which he has paid. — It is true that according to the terms of 
his policy he has the right to submit the matter to arbitration 
upon payment of the full expenses of such arbitration, but woe 
betide him if he does; he willbe in a similar condition to the 
two monkeys who deputed the fox to divide a piece of cheese 
between them. . Another. important point is this: the average 
householder would. be puzzled to make out a _ complete 
inventory of his goods and chattels.solely»from memiory at 
any time, and a fire does not usually help to refresh him in 
this particular. 

We will now take the case of an ultra-methodical man who 
before insuring makes a valuation of his effects and insures on 
this total sum. Nothing could possibly be fairer than this. If 
he over-values he has to pay an excessive premium, which .in 
the majority of cases is his own loss and the insurance company’s 
gain as the average responsible man does not allow fires to 
occur merely for the fun of the thing. Apart from the value of 
associations, inconvenience, loss of time in settling claims, and 
danger to human life, the legal penalty for arson is enough to 
deter any sane man with a reputation to lose from allowing, 
even on the most festive occasions, a fire to wantonly occur 
in his house. 

Our methodical friend is burnt out, but on. putting in his 
claim together with the inventory and valuation of the goods 
consumed, he-is met with the reply that as the valuation was 
not prepared by a valuer accredited by the insurance company, 
it is therefore worthless. Surely this is reducing the “ pro- 
tection” by insurance to a farce. The company in accepting 
the premium has ipso facto accepted the valuation. It is open 
to them to send a representative to inspect the goods and 
compare the inventory with them in the same way as they 
submit a man who wishes to assure his life to medical exami- 
nation. The usual reply, that the small premium is insufficient 
to cover such inspection, is no answer. If the premium demanded 
and regulated by competition between insurance companies be 
too small, then insurance against loss by fire has degenerated 
into a huge gamble where the bets are collected regularly and 
losses evaded where possible. 

A valuation properly prepared by a private individual of 
his own goods showing when and where he purchased them 
should be accepted as a basis for insurance. The company 
has always the option of replacing the articles destroyed, and 
if they can buy cheaper than the person who insured, so much 
the better for them. It must not be forgotten that in the 
ordinary way a man whose house and furniture are burnt out, 
even if he receive the full value of everything destroyed, is 
always a loser commercially and morally by the occurrence. 
He and his family are homeless for some considerable time, 
with the attendant expenses of hotel or boarding-house life. 
In the case of business premises, work is at a standstill for a 
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lengthy period, which means loss of trade for the time and 
possibly for long after. 

A small claim, such as for the burning of a garment hung 
before the fire, even when accompanied with gross carelessness, 
is usually met so promptly by the average insurance company 
that the insurer imagines he will be treated in like manner in 
the event of being completely burnt out. That this is not so 
in the majority of instances there is abundant evidence to 
prove, and by the terms of the average policy the insurer, is 
prohibited from taking action in a court of law. 

The one-sided character of the relations between insurance 
companies and insurers is a crying evil. am happy to say 
that in this particular all companies are not alike. The Fine 
Art and General Insurance Company and, I believe,’ one or two 
others permit of an inventory and valuation being | made 
beforehand by a duly-authorised appraiser, who charges quite 
a nominal fee, and on the basis of whose valuation the insurance 
is effected. In the event of loss by fire this amount is paid over 
without question, but in the case of ordinary fire insurance it 
cannot be too widely known that the usual policy and the 
“protection ” that it purports to give are a delusion and a snare. 

The basis upon which premiums are reckoned is in itself a 
proof that the furniture which purports to be the subject of the 
insurance itself is in reality a pleasant little fiction. With an 
average premium of as. 6d. per cent. it does not mean that the 
particular furniture insured will not be burnt for 800 years, as 
obviously long before that time every article will have been 
relegated to the scrap heap. What this premium does mean is 
that the average of fires to houses is more than 1 to 800; in fact, 
so much more that the insurance company can ayerage large 
and small amounts with a reasonable certainty of the premiums 
received covering the losses incurred, plus a considerable 
amount for profit, reserve funds, and the like. 

The furniture, therefore, is really a very unimportant factor 
in the transaction; in reality the kernel of the bargain is not 
that this will or will not be burnt in a given space of time, but 
that the odds are so many to one that a fire will not break out 
in a house occupied for the time by the insured, and given ordi- 
nary conditions one house is as good as another. Youcan insure 
anything in reason—the life of a person (not necessarily your- 
sell), the safety of a building (not necessarily your own), the 
date of the coronation of a king, the safety of a trading vessel 
in time of peace, a battleship in time of war, against accidents 
by rail, sea, or road; it is even possible to insure against twins. 

The law regards all this as legitimate business, whereas 
popular convention dictates that if you wish to insure a horse 
winning a certain race that you shall do so with a bookmaker 
and that the transaction shall be called a bet, or to insure your 
luck at an evening of solo whist by taking a sleeping partner, 
in which case the ‘proceeding i is called gambling, 
© Wednesday Bierce: Tansey 13, a grand afternoon 

concert was given at the Queen’s Hotel, Leicester Square, 
in aid of the Lord Mayor’s fund for the Messina disaster 
survivors. 5 

Among the singers who kindly gave their services were 
Signors Buratto and Armando, Mr. Maurice Farkoa, Mr. John 
Bardsley, and Signors Sandra and Vail. 

One of the novelties of the concert was the “ Grandette ” 
piano lent for the occasion by Messrs. Arthur Allison and Co., 
by whose courtesy we are enabled to reproduce the illustration 

.on.page 7.of this issue, showing the “ Grandette” in the 
drawing-room. As will be seen the piano is quite a departure 
from the stereotyped grand model, which usually looks out of 
place anywhere but against a wall. 

The “ Grandette,” on the contrary, is essentially a piece of 
furniture and can be placed anywhere in a room, and the 
advantages in tone-production by means of the double-hinged 
lid and the position which it can occupy in the centre of a 
room are so obvious that intending purchasers of a grand piano 
would do. well to inspect this new model at Messrs. Allison’s 
showrooms, 41, Great Portland Street, before deciding. ‘The 
system of over-stringing adopted permits of great sonority in 
an extremely small compass—no mean advantage when the 
available space of the average drawing-room is considered. 

The length of this unique piano is only 4 ft. 8 in., another 
decided advantage, especially when it has to be placed in the 
drawing-room of a flat. 

This new grand piano is not more expensive than the 
cumbersome old-fashioned grand, and the manufacturers will 
arrange where necessary to take in exchange old pianos of any 
make or shape as part purchase for one of these charming and 
adaptable instruments, while the popular “Times” system of 
payment can also be ‘applied to suit those who desire such 
terms. The concert was a great success and the artistes were 
most appreciativeon the merits of the “‘ Grandette.” 
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R. OWEN WHEELER'S “Old English Furniture” has duly 
run to a second edition, which has not only been enlarged 
but also improved to a very considerable extent. Frankly 
this was necessary, but the second edition, an octavo volume 

of 748 pages, is undeniably a valuable work of reference to the 
ecilector. 

The author is an enthusiast who has purchased his knowledge by the 
making of a collection of his own, and although the book has many 
crudities inseparable from the work of the amateur, there is no doubt 
that it contains a mine of useful information in a very readable form. 
Unfortunately, the work being obviously intended for the instruction of 
the amateur collector, these crudities and inaccuracies are serious, «as the 
amateur by reason of his absence of knowledge is unable to select the 
wheat from the chaff. This is therefore the work of the reviewer. 

The general scheme of the book is somewhat scattered but, briefly 
stated, it covers the periods from 1560 to 1810, a fairly wide period for 
a book of this size. 

The opening chapter on the methods of the “faker” is somewhat 
unfortunate. To read this one would think that it is easy even for. the 
uninitiated to detect spurious antiques, and for the author the task would 
be mere child’s play. We all know that single chairs can be made into 
arms, that antiques can be faked, but the men who do so are artists in 
their way, and I venture to assert that their best productions would 
deceive an expert with a technical. training. Again, experts nearly 
always differ. Does this imply that the detection of fakes is an exact 
science ? 

The best of all advice which can be given to the budding coliector is: 
“Expect to make'mistakes. Learn by experience and you will find that 
knowledge thus gained cannot be imparted in a book, especially one 
addressed to amateurs. Do not implicitly believe experts. Where two 
differ, one at least must be in the wrong. Use your common sense, 
fortified by reading and observation, and remember that every influence 
from abroad, however infinitesimal it may appear at first glance, may 
have an importance undreamed of by the careless thinker. Learn the 
value of a * scholarly hypothesis.’ 

Mr. Wheeler is great on the “patina” or “‘ bloom” on the surface of 
the furniture. I have already criticised the use of this term in the review 
of Miss Constance Simon’s interesting book on “ Furniture Designers of 
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the Eighteenth Century ” in the November issue of this section, and can 
only refer the amateur collector to the remarks made on that occasion, 

The remarks on and illustrations of late seventeenth and eighteenth 
century brasswork are both interesting and valuable. 

Mr. Wheeler appears to have an idea that the presence of varnishing 
on eighteenth-century work is undesirable, and he seems to imply that 
French polishing was the rule. It is curious that Sheraton appears to 
have known nothing of this latter method, as in his “‘ Cabinet Dictionary,” 
under the article on “ polishing,” he deals only with polishing by friction 
with beeswax and turpentine. 

I should be inclined to date the “ farthingale’’ chairs illustrated on 
page 81 about thirty years later. than Mr. Wheeler. They are identical 
with a set in the presence chamber at Hardwicke and have a well-turned 
lathe-twisting never found in English furniture before the Restoration. 

The chapters on Georgian work are well worth reading, and con- 
tain the best conception I have yet seen of an extremely nebulous 
period in the history of English furniture. 

The attributing of certain examples to Thomas Chippendale and 
even others to the father of the famous craftsman is somewhat premature, 
few pieces of authenticated work existing at the present day, and con- 
sidering the number of Chippendale’s contemporaries and the fact that 
he employed labour to a considerable extent the guess as to the author- 
ship of certain furniture is, to say the least, somewhat wild. : 

A very commendable feature of the book is the orderly arrangement 
into chapters and sections; the glossary of terms and the chapters on 
prices (compiled from ‘‘ The Cabinet Maker’s London Book of Prices,” 
now. a rare work), together with the copious index, are a few of the 
valuable features. ‘ 

No collector, and especially a beginner, should be without this book, 
and the price—half-a-guinea-—is within the means of everyone interested 
in old furniture. 


Ea ie te 


“The frontispiece shows an ideal hall of the period of JamesI. The 

porch is in oriel form with a small musicians’ gallery on either 
side, communicating with each other by doors in the flanking wall 
leading across an open balcony behind the centre window in the 
illustration. 


A LETTER FROM. MISS ELLALINE.. TERRISS. 


he following letter from Miss Ellaline 
Terriss to Messrs. Aplin and Barrett, the 
proprietors of the new food beverage, 
“Tvelcon,” will be of interest to the 
many thousands of “The Tatler’ readers who 
have been delighted and charmed ,by this 
fascinating actress :—- 

Dear Sirs,—I think your Ivelcon excellent ; 
quite different from the ordinary fluid beef. 

I can highly recommend it as a stimulant. 


ELLALINE TERRISS. 


““Tyelcon”’ is quite different from the ordinary 
fluid beef, because it is made by an entirely 
new process. It tastes absolutely fresh, and. the 
delicate flavours of fresh country beef and garden- 
grown vegetables are fully retained. 

It is made up in the form of little penny 
cubes, each of which will make a large break- 
fast-cupful of delicious consommé by simply adding 
oiling water. 


Many of the greatest people in the land have 
given written testimony to the merits of “ Ivelcon.” 
Its delicious flavour makes it popular with all 
people of refinement and taste. 


In order to introduce ‘Ivelcon,’ the pro- 
i prietors are presenting, free, six beautiful real 
photographic post cards of Miss Ellaline Terriss, 
exactly the same as those sold at 2d. each, 
and a dainty sample of the famous St. Ivel 
cheese to any reader of this paper who sends 
6d. in stamps for a sample tin of six cubes 
of ‘Ivelcon.” Address: Evelcon (Dept. 11), St. 
Ivel, Yeovil. ; 


It is not intended, however, that this special 
offer, which is open until January 26th, 1909, 
shall apply to more than one member of a 
family, and when the sample has been tested it 
is desired that all further purchases be made 
through the nearest grocer, chemist, or stores. 


How to run a car with- 


ECONOMY AND THE MOUVORIST. sina cc as 


“ 


MONG the visitors to Olympia are men who once were motorists. 
They are men who, in the heat of enthusiasm, bought a car 
without first counting the cost of running it. The current 
expenses from week to week of tyres, petrol, repairs, refitmeats, 

chauffeur’s wages, etc., mounted up so steadily that in no long time the 

owner found the maintenance of his car was beyond his means, and that, 
in the interest of solvency, it was imperative to sell out and give up 
motoring. 

“ No such rude awakening and chagrin is possible under the agree- 
ment which is now being offered to purchasers of the Charron Car, 
which for the last five years has enjoyed the highest reputation in this 
country as a town and touring vehicle, which reputation it has held 
for a still longer time in France. In selling a Charron Car, its sole 
concessionnaires in Great Britain, the L ondon Motor Garage Company, 
undertake to run and maintain it in full working order for the purchaser 
at an agreed fixed charge per annum for one year, or any number of 
years. 

“Tn return for this definite payment, in quarterly instalments, all 
running and maintenance expenses of a Charron Car up toa total of 
6,000 miles are covered for the owner. The sum varies according to the 
power and size of the car, but for this one annual charge the car is 
maintained in good order and condition and provided with all working 


necessaries. It is cleaned, stored, and kept ia thorough repair. It is 
insured, and the premium is paid. Spare tyres are provided, without 
charge, to be carried on the car in case of need. Should the car break 
down or meet with an accident, another car is provided in its place 
while the client’s own car is undergoing repair. A competent driver is 
provided, and his wages paid; he is in every respect the servant and 
under the orders of the client, who provides the livery and pays the 
Inland Revenue licences. 

“The meaning of this contract—and its satisfactory working has 
been proved in practice —is that, in purchasing a Charron Car, vou 
know as definitely what it will cost you to run it as you know what it 
will cost you to buy it. It means your motoring bill will never exceed 
an agreed definite figure; that you will never ‘find yourself faced with 
unforeseen charges for repairs; that at the end of the year you will find 
your motoring has cost you exactly what vou expected it to cost you at 
the beginning, Moreover, your car will be maintained in the best order, 
for in the expert keeping ‘of the London Motor Garage Company, and 
the supervision it exercises over your chauffeur, your car will be kept 
as you have probably, not the time nor motoring ‘Knowled ge to keep it. 

“Fuller information, both as to the Charron Car and its maintenance 
under this contract, will be supplied at the London Motor Garage Co., 
33-37, Wardour Street, W.’—From The Times, November 19, 1908. 
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